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The Present Morass 


HOW AMERICA CAN PULL HERSELF OUT 


By BERNARD M. BARUCH, Practical Economist, and former Member of various Governmental and Industrial Activities 
Testimony before the Special Committee of the United States Senate to Investigate Unemployment and Relief, 


February 28, 1938. Mr. Baruch was invited by the Committee to give his views 


AM honored and privileged to testify from my experi- 
ence on the problems of the economic system under 
which we live. 

This system has been good to me and mine. My father, a 
scientist, was an immigrant and a refugee from attacks on 
freedom in another country, to find himself fighting against 
what he regarded as oppression of the Confederacy in this 
country. My mother’s people had been here since before the 
Revolution. They were both of a race and religion which 
have not always been granted liberty and equality of oppor- 
tunity in ether lands. 1 am as proud of one as of the other. 
For both of them, and for myself, I feel grateful to the politi- 
cal and economic system which has nourished and honored us, 
and so confident of its principles, that I cannot agree with 
those who now seem to feel that because it has faltered, it 
has failed. I do not believe that, in those essentials it should 
be condemned in favor of the unproved experiments we see 
going on in other and less liberal lands. From what I know 
of those alien courftries and of this, I regard our own as the 
one hope of civilization in a troubled world. 

I have been among the first to urge that the lag of our 
economic and political systems behinds the developing com- 
plexities and social necessities of modern life must be elimi- 
nated. I think I was as early as any to urge economic equality 
for agriculture, a floor under wages and a ceiling over hours, 
federal assumption of a share of the cost of relief especially 
by public works, the elimination of unfair trade practices, 
the principles of social security, and, in general, a point of 
view best expressed by Woodrow Wilson many years ago. 


“In these doubtful and anxious days, when all the 
world is at unrest and, look which way you will, the 
road ahead seems darkened by shadows which portend 
dangers of many kinds, it is only common prudence that 
we should look about us and attempt to assess the causes 
of distress and the most likely means of removing them. 


“There must be some real ground for the universal 
unrest and perturbation. * * * 

“The Russian Revolution * * * was due to the syste- 
matic denial to the great body of Russians of the rights 
and privileges which all normal men desire. * * * 

“It is be noted as a leading fact of our time that it 
was against ‘capitalism’ that the Russian leaders directed 
their attack. * * * 

“There are thoughtful and well-informed men all 
over the world who I believe, with much apparently 
sound reason, that the abstract thing, the system, which 
we call capitalism, is indispensable to the industrial sup- 
port and development of modern civilization. * * * 

“Is it not, on the contrary, too true that * * * many 
fine men who were actuated by the highest principles in 
every other relationship of life seemed to hold that gen- 
erosity and humane feeling were not among the impera- 
tive mandates of conscience in the conduct of a banking 
business, or in the development of an industrial or com- 
mercial enterprise ? 

“And if these offenses against high morality and true 
citizenship have been frequently observable, are we to 
say that the blame for the present discontent and tur- 
bulence is wholly on the side of those who are in revolt 
against them? 

“Ought we not, rather, to seek a way to remove such 
offenses and make life itself clean for those who will 
share honorably and cleanly in it?’ 


In other words, I agree that our system needed revision 
but I do not believe that it needs revolution, peaceful or 
otherwise, and I think there are a few fundamental general 
principles that should guide us in everything we do. 

Since Mr. Wilson wrote that some fifteen years ago, we 
have had an opportunity to study the workings of the Rus- 
sian plan to do away with the profits system. We have also 
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seen the Nazi and Fascist experiments. We have observed 
the back-wash of these ideas flooding against the shores of 
the democracies—France, England and America. 

What have we learned from their attempts? I think that 
much of the Nazi and Fascist upheaval stems from the 
blunders of the Treaty of Versailles, particularly in its re- 
paration clauses. To avoid facing grim realities, burdens 
were placed upon the vanquished which disregarded human 
equations and economic laws as immutable as the multipli- 
cation tables. Partly because of this impossible artificial 
forcing, both the Communist and Fascist systems also 
adopted measures equally inconsistent with the great natural 
laws of human and economic nature. In whatever direc- 
tion we look, the result is not pleasing to observe. 

So much of the peace and trade of the world as ever 
rested on good faith and solemn international agreements is 
gone. Much of the commerce among nations, where not 
dwindling, is stimulated by artificial uneconomic devices. 
Peace hangs by a thread. Whatever hectic activity may have 
been forced within the non-democratic nations, externally 
they are nearly bankrupt. Both international and private 
morale at at a low ebb. I can see very litttle of their effect 
either within or without their own boundaries to recommend 
their systems to us. 

What then have we learned from this history since its 
beginning at Versailles? 

Have we not yet learned that we cannot free ourselves 
from the ultimate working of the natural economic forces 
or the inevitable human equations which govern mankind? 

I think these experiments show the fundamental principle 
that should lie at the bottom of everything that we plan or do 
in combatting this depression. Every action should be de- 
signed not to attempt to repeal natural economic laws but 
to accommodate them to our uses and harness them to our 
needs. Every action should consider all human equations 
and not attempt to force divergent humanity into the rigid 
mold of some social or economic thesis. 

From the time man appeared from primordial obscurity 
as the commanding figure among living things, his existence 
has depended on his ability to accommodate natural laws— 
to prevail against animals and insects, starvation and disease, 
war and weather—and above all—his own incredible folly. 
The lesson that shrieks for recognition throughout all history 
is that in solving this problem of existence, we do not oppose 
these laws. We apply them. We do not make them our 
enemies but our allies. 

To sail the seas is not to obstruct the law that the “wind 
bloweth where it listeth.” It is to use the wind to take us 
where we will, no matter where it listeth. Savages crouched 
in terror before the lightning. Benjamin Franklin harnessed 
it. We have wisely used and adapted the laws of chemistry 
and physics but not so wisely have we managed laws govern- 
ing economics and human nature. 

Much progress there has been. No longer do we coun- 
tenance the ruthless old laws of survival of the fittest in 
social relations. Savages destroyed the weak and the aged. 
We have progressed from that. But, until a recent day, 
society was concerned with no more that mere alms to the 
unfortunate. We have made great strides away from this 
“little mercy of man.” We recognize a responsibility of our 
national community for all its members. There are some 
who go much further and say that community responsibility 
is everything—individual responsibility nothing. That doc- 
trine, I think, ignores the economic law that there is a limit 
to the burden a community can carry and the the human 
rule that when relieved of individual responsibility man 
ceases maximum effort. 






These are not limits of selfishness. They are limits of 
natural effectiveness—limits beyond which the lack of re 
sponsibility among non-producers plus the burden on pro- 
ducers slows down all production and makes the real state 
of the whole community, including the less fortunate, much 
worse than it was before. I fear that in trying to amend our 
system we have attempted too much too hastily to keep 
within these natural limits. 

In the field of business economics, I sometimes wonder 
whether we have even stopped to discover what the true 
governing natural law is. We are blundering among three 
separate and diverse ideas; (1) complete government opera- 
tion of business as in the fascist states; (2) a recognition that 
our economy has fallen naturally into great groupings and 
a determination to use them to our maximum advantage, 
regulating them to protect the public from exploitation and 
to prevent abuses; and (3) unlimited competition. The 
third idea, “survival of the fittest” remains here our law to 
the full extent of the jungle rule of tooth and fang. Like 
an ancient fly in amber, it is preserved from our elder day, in 
all the pertinent statutes on our books. Our anti-trust acts 
are built on a mandate for ruthless competition as the per- 
fect antidote for the social poison of monopoly. Yet in con- 
templation of 40 years of the practical application of this 
attempt to prevent concentrations of economic power which 
were a natural and unavoidable by-product of our great 
growth, it seems a failure. Never in history has there been 
such a centripetal phenomenon as our modern concentration 
of business in a few institutions of overwhelming power. 

I think that in this is revealed our backwardness in ac- 
commodating the natural laws which govern us to our devel- 
oping necessities. Should we not reap the full benefits of our 
natural developments of mass-production and mass-distribu- 
tion and by intelligent regulation prevent all abuses? We 
have not adopted this philosophy. We cling to the doctrine 
of unlimited competition. 

Perhaps it is an aspect of another natural law—the prin- 
ciple of the pendulum. Up to the end of the 17th Century, 
there was an ancient and so-called “mercantile” doctrine 
growing out of the guild-system of the Middle Ages. It per- 
mitted one form or another of regulation of nearly every 
business and labor relationship. 

With the revulsion against regimentation of mind, body 
and spirit that came toward the end of the 18th Century, 
this economic philosophy of the Middle Ages was also broken 
and the pendulum swung to the other extreme of the arc. 
The doctrine of laissez faire was born. Just as unlimited 
freedom of thought and political action was preached as the 
social salvation of mankind, so unlimited business competi- 
tion was to be the sole solution of the economic problem of 
every nation. The doctrines of Dr. Quesnay and Adam 
Smith became an economic religion. 

What is unlimited laissez faire? Is it more or less than a 
complete surrender to—the ancient animalistic natural law 
of survival of the fittest? Is it a doctrine more enlightened 
than that man cant adapt the law of the winds in sailing the 
sea? I think not and yet I truly believe that it was the most 
effective doctrine in developing a country of continental ex- 
tent, of boundless resource, and unlimited for individual 
initiative. 

But that era ended at about the end of the 19th Century. 
In the industrial East, at least, individual initiative had begun 
to merge into corporate collectivism. 

As the years of the 20th Century advanced, our new indus- 
trial engine became marvelously efficient. The motors of 
mass and machine production raced merrily in times of 
ascending activity to give employment and increased enjoy- 
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ment of its products to all. But the engine had neither 
governor nor fly-wheel. It disgorged tons of output with 
little regard to the power of its human parts—which were 
its only markets—to consume its products. When the chan- 
nels of production clogged with undigested surplus the whole 
machinery stalled. Its human cogs and ratchets had lost their 
individual self-sufficiency. When their jobs were gone, they 
could no longer trek westward. Not only had the old free 
West vanished, but, in their specialization, they had lost 
power to conquer it # it had remained. 

The peaks of prosperity became higher and steeper but 
the valleys of depression grew deeper and wider. The old 
cushions for depression—new horizons of free land—were 
gone. But we took little heed of this vast change. We clung 
to the doctrine of unlimited competition and individual 
laissez-faire long after the conditions to which it was suited 
had vanished. We did not even attempt to adapt the under- 
lying economic law to our new uses or our new uses to 
economic law. 

The crash of 1929 and the lean years that followed it at 
last thoroughly awakened this nation and the world to the 
startling necessity to temper the raw doctrine of laissez faire 
with the age-old lesson of our race—that we must not lie 
down dumbly under the destructive effect of natural laws. 
We must stand up and apply human intelligence to their 
adaptation as mankind did to the glacial age, to flood, fire, 
famine and pestilence—to storm and drought and earth- 
quake. 

Everywhere in Western civilization this attempt is being 
made in every guise from Communism to Fascism. As in all 
such periods of distress, the tendency is to go too far and at 
a pace too headlong. It is human nature to do this—to rush 
from a freezing at the ice of laissez faire—‘‘regulate noth- 
ing’’—to a burning at the other fiery extreme of—“regulate 
everything.” In our country, as I have said, we seem to be 
undecided whether to try to break our big units up into small 
ones, or to regulate everything. 

‘Yo regulate everything in a country of the size and com- 
plexity of ours is an infinite task for which there is little if 
any experience. Woodrow Wilson, in giving instructions for 
an immense industrial regulation under the stress of war, 
laid down a rule which at least worked—to leave alone what 
is being well done, to administer that which is ill. 

I think that is a good guide. That seems to me to accord 
more with natural law. Depressions start and grow from 
the too-great submergence of particular economic areas. 
Booms burst from the too-great advance of others. The sub- 
tnergence of one area, such as agriculture, reduces its buying 
power and so restricts the principal consuming market of the 
industrial parts of the machine. Thus a decline begins which 
can only end with a restoration of balance—either by the 
elevation of the depressed part of a degradation of all else. 
Similarly, the too-great elevation of any economic area has 
: precisely equivalent effect. The price of its products gets 
beyond the reach of its accustomed markets and the only 
cure is recession until balance is established. Marked reces- 
sion means misery to millions. 

‘These exaggerated departures both above and below the 
even line of normal balance, when at one moment we go 
through the roof and the next go through the cellar, I like 
to call “uneconomic” areas. It is to clear abuses of our 
economic power and to those extreme areas rather than to 
our whole business structure that I think we should apply 
our eftorts. 

If anywhere within our ingenuity there are means to pre- 
vent abuses of private economic power and the recurrence 
of these wide swings—these peaks too high and these valleys 
too deep—can we be satisfied to sweat it out under the 








ancient doctrine of laissez faire? Every year it becomes more 
certain that we cannot leave the material welfare of 130,- 
000,000 people to the vagaries of every economic wind that 
blows. 

We have produced in the past four years some far-reaching 
prescriptions on particular fronts but have we done so wisely ? 
Few indeed are the adaptations by man of natural laws that 
have sprung into being full-fledged. The skepticism of medi- 
cine toward any new nostrum may, at times, have been too 
conservative but the scientists’ approach is surely better than 
the witch doctor’s. ; 

Just as I believe that it is better to address only the “un- 
economic” areas than to try to shatter this sorry scheme of 
things to bits and then mold it nearer to the heart’s desire, 
so also do I think that we might take lessons from the pa- 
tient study of the scientist, and fewer from the miracles of 
the magician. 


I think that we could take a lesson from the British prac- 
tice of public hearings before non-political mixed commis- 
sions addressed to a single subject before devising earth- 
shaking changes in our economic and political systems. It 
has its disadvantages, among them being delay, but it seems 
preferable to the presentation to Congress of full-fashioned, 
far-reaching statutory innovations. 


I do not undertake in this opening statement to talk about 
specific applications of these generalized conclusions. I pre- 
fer to leave details to such questions as you care to ask, but 
| do want to emphasize one general guiding principle which 
all that I have said before was intended to develop. 

The moving forces of mankind are acquisitiveness, the 
urge to function as an individual, a yearning for freedom in 
mind and body, and above all the constant quest of oppor- 
tunity to advance. These are the attributes of individualism. 
Difficult as it may seem, I think that the only proper solution 
of our many problems is one which admits and adapts to our 
needs this inherent human force. The combination of these 
separate incentives of the workers among 130,000,000 people 
are the motors that run our economic machine. In correct- 
ing “uneconomic” areas and policing vast concentrations of 
economic power for maximum public service and minimum 
abuse we must preserve, to the utmost, individual initiative, 
individual freedom, and in the least possible degree, restrict 
opportunity for individual advancement. These have ever 
been, and ever will remain, the dynamos of all our progress. 
Recently we have taken too little care for this principle. 

For what is the alternative to the incentive of the hope 
of individual gain and advancement. Clearly it is the fear of 
punishment—compulsion by the state. Perhaps that can 
make men work grudgingly to share a phantom of equality, 
but it can never make them work without stint or limit in 
the hope of getting ahead in life. It cannot possibly create 
the type and quantity of service and production that we must 
have to keep alive our body economic, social and political. 

To every ability, every investment, every effort, we can 
say, “Yes, you can go ahead and do your best to earn but 
the state by regulation, restriction, administration or taxa- 
tion, is going to take the fruit of your labors to give to others 
who through whatever cause—weakness, sloth or misfortune 
—have not earned as much.” 

There is an idea abroad that this is a way to share our 
wealth, but I say it is sharing our poverty, because it re- 
moves the steam from our engine of production—the hope 
of gain. When we have done that, there will be less effort 
and hence less output. There will be less to go round. The 
poor will be poorer and the rich less rich. I believe our 
whole system will collapse in political revolution and eco- 
nomic ruin because we shall have destroyed its dynamo 
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through failure to recognize the economic and human laws 
that govern it. 

To activate our economy, we can rely on the profits sys- 
tem and the hope of gain, or we can try the new European 
ideas of state regulation and the fear of punishment. We can 
try either but we can’t try both at the same time. The hope 
of gain demands more freedom from political domination 
than is consistent with any fear of punishment. On the other 
hand under any governmental domination, there can never 
be sufficient freedom and hope of gain to activate the produc- 
tion and re-employment that we must have. You can have 
either, but not both at the same time. “America must 
choose.” 

If it became clear tomorrow that America has definitely 
chosen her traditional profits system, forces would be re- 
leased that would rapidly hasten recovery and re-employment. 

In stating these principles, I do not mean to convey any 
idea that I am not in sympathy with most of the great social 
objectives for which I have myself argued for many years. 
I believe they can all be attained within these principles. I 
think, however, that we must cut the coat to suit the cloth. 
As I said earlier there is a limit in laying burdens on any 
economy beyond which you get a less rather than greater 
return by reason of the multiplicity of drains. It is called the 
law of diminishing returns. 

I realize that political officials must do things politically. 
I know that it is just as cogent for a politician to say of a 
businessman “‘he never had to win an election” as for a busi- 
nessman to say of a politician “he never had to meet a pay- 
roll.” But there is surely a common ground of mutual sym- 
pathy, understanding and compromise if both keep a clear 


recognition of essential principles from the violations of 
which, as I believe, our whole frustration stems. 

In this connection, I must frankly say that 1 do not be- 
lieve there has been a proper, or even a wise cooperation, of 
all those managing business with those who must finally enact 
and administer the rules governing the relationships in our 
complex life, which there must be between government, man- 
agement, capital, labor and agriculture. Of course, impos- , 
sible experiments should be fought. But all approaches to 
a solution should be more sympathetically considered by those 
experienced in business who know what the practical work- 
ings and results would be. Furthermore, industry must help 
eradicate its own abuses in the field of finance, public utilities, 
speculation and relations with labor and the consuming pub- 
lic. It has not done its full share there. If it does not help 
cooperatively, the job will have to be done by government 
alone, and far less well. 

In the difficult tasks covering our whole national and 
international life in this changing world, our Congress repre- 
senting all the people, and examining the recommendations of 
its executives, has a terrific unceasing task before it. A bet- 
ter mutual appreciation of that responsibility and also of the 
problems of business would go a long way toward a solution. 

Above all, we must work and will work to meet the emer- 
gency and the needs of our unemployed. About 20 billions 
of dollars have been spent. This is a huge sum. Yet impor- 
tant as it is, after all it is wealth that can be re-made and 
replaced. It will sink into insignificance if we have preserved 
to our people the morale and will to fend for themselves. 
It is that which has put America in the foreground of the 
world and it is that, and that alone, that can now pull 
America out of this new morass. 


Peace at Home 


ESSENTIALS OF A PEOPLE’S PROGRAM 


By RAYMOND MOLEY, Contributing Editor of Newsweek, Professor of Public Law at Columbia University, and 
Former Adviser to President Roosevelt 


Delivered March 3, 1938 Before the Union League Club of Chicago, Illinois 


Roosevelt has presided over the destinies of the nation. 

It is the fifth anniversary of the day that he began 
his attempt to put into operation a progressive redefinition 
of the aims of modern democratic government. 

Progressivism did not begin in 1933: the New Deal, as 
Franklin Roosevelt defined it, was, in essence, T. R.’s Square 
Deal modified and corrected in the light of twenty years of 
change, it was a synthesis of the principles of selfless men 
who had fought in the cities, the states and the nation for the 
liberalization of our economic life. 

But progressives saw in Mr. Roosevelt’s inauguration the 
golden moment when the new intelligence could finally oper- 
ate in public affairs. Progressives believed that he, at last, 
would rebuild the structure of our governmental policy to 
conform to our needs. 

As the years rolled by—1933, 1934—there was no reason 
to think that the New Deal might be remembered only as 
the tragic awakening of a futile hope. Our government had 
ceased to be immersed in unchanging routine—in collecting 
taxes, borrowing money, framing regulations, issuing orders 
and rendering small services. It had declared, in effect, that 
ours was a nation in something more than a political sense. 
It was a social and economic entity, and there could be no 


‘Li: week marks the end of the fifth year that Mr. 


health in it—either socially or economically—unless owners, 
producers, managers, lenders, workers, consumers worked 
together in the light of common understandings reached 
under the guidance of a sympathetic and intelligent govern- 
ment. It had devised rudimentary farm and industrial pro- 
grams. It had undertaken to insure protection for investors. 
It had revised and strengthened existing controls over credit. 
It had made the blue-prints for a system of social security. 
The liberal program, in short, seemed to have become a per- 
manent part of our institutions. 

Recognizing the gains that had been made and hoping for 
a continuation and perfection of these policies, many people, 
during the Winter of that year and the Spring of 1935, 
counseled a course of action which differs at almost every 
point from what was actually done. (My own advocacy of 
these steps during those months is a matter of record—which 
perhaps, forestalls the accusation of wisdom in the light of 
hindsight. ) 

What, then, should the New Deal have done after the 
Spring of 1935? 

1—Evaluate the NRA and the anti-trust laws and work 
toward a permanent policy based on the needs of a more 
stable industrial system. 

This was not done. The temporary organization was 
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permitted to function until the Court shoved it over the abyss 
into which it was already toppling. No philosophy suc- 
ceeded it. 

2—Remove the many easily recognizable obstacles to the 
flow of private investment—which would have resulted in 
the stimulation of heavy industries and the employment of 
hundreds of thousands of men and women. These obstacles 
had almost completely prevented a rise in home building, 
public utility expansion, railroad purchases and ship building. 

This was not done. The Administration permitted a state 
of paralysis to tie up all these activities until the collapse of 
1937 was inevitable. Pump priming alone could not carry 
through. The problem of unemployment i is no nearer solu- 
tion now than it has been at any time in recent years. 


3—Resolve conflicts in the official family: weed out in- 
competents in the hastily recruited personnel of the New 
Deal: consolidate agencies. 

This was not done. Such changes of personnel as occurred 
took place almost solely on initiative of the individuals them- 
selves. The President’s drastic reorganization bill has not 
been successful because he took it to Congress before demon- 
strating his ability or willingness to reorganize those tem- 
porary agencies over which he has complete control and 
because it looked more to the aggrandisement of the Presi- 
dent’s power than to the establishment of efficient admini- 
stration. 

4—Amend the Constitution. It was obvious to students of 
the Constitution and the Court that progressive efforts to 
make government responsible, in some measure, for the main- 
tenance of economic stability, could not long be confined 
within existing constitutional limits. The meaning of the 
Constitution might be stretched by liberal justices, but there 
was a point at which it ceased to be elastic. Moreover, 
there was need for judicial reform by constitutional amend- 
ment, not constitutional reform by judicial amendment. 

Timid, indecisive leadership avoided this issue. Instead, 
the President in the Court-packing proposal offered a mea- 
sure which would ultimately have impaired those institutions 
that make progressive evolution possible, and which, besides, 
would not even have removed temporarily the obstacles to it. 
The opportunity for fundamental constitutional and judicial 
reform was frittered away. 

5—Return to the states and local communities responsi- 
bility for a variety of services—such as the administration 
of relief—which they are vastly better equipped to perform. 
Once the emergency had passed, the continued assumption of 
responsibility for such functions by the federal government 
could be construed only as evidence of a desire to sap the 
strength of local government and create a political machine 
dependent upon funds from Washington. 

There has been no effort to achieve decentralization of 
these functions. 


6—Overhaul, from top to bottom, our unjust and inade- 
quate tax system. 

Instead, the Administration proposed, in 1935, an adapta- 
tion of Huey Long’s Share-the-Wealth scheme (largely be- 
cause it wished to forestall Long’s growing national influ- 
ence) and, in 1936, the undistributed profits tax which 
threatened every principle of industrial stability the New 
Deal had ever advocated. As a result, the nation has secured 
neither reasonable reform nor adequate revenue. 

7—Take cognizance of the lacerated feelings, widespread 
misunderstanding and distrust which were an inevitable by- 
product of the breath-taking changes of 1933 and 1934, and 
avoid treating them in such a way as to incite rancor. 

Instead, the Executive Department of the nation, designed 
to be the expression of the unity of all interests and groups, 


has by intolerant attacks and unnecessary name-calling cre- 
ated more and more class consciousness. 

8—Avoid foreign entanglements: the successful operation 
of the New Deal presupposes that. 

Instead, the Administration has undertaken, by blundering 
and unrealistic methods, to “cooperate” with foreign nations 
in ways dangerous to our peace. At least twice before last 
week we were left out on the end of a long limb by European 
nations, and our dangling is pretty spectacular at this moment 
of Prime Minister Chamberlain’s triumph over Eden. Unfor- 
tunately, moreover, there is no reason to believe that this 
newest diplomatic standup will teach us to watch our step 
and confine ourselves to this hemisphere. 

And so, after five years, the original impulse of a consistent 
New Deal has been frustrated. There should be no surprise 
that opportunism, inconsistency and impatience have failed 
to produce the public confidence upon which the public wel- 
fare and progress depend: only poignant regret that half 
of the five years which might have brought immense material 
and spiritual progress for this country have been wasted. 
When the reckoning of history is made, it will not be easy to 
answer for that prodigal dissipation of opportunity. 

Still, one precious truth emerges from the past three years 
of discussion. The people and the Congress have learned that 
the future is not in the discretion of any one man, however 
great his electoral mandate may have been. It is to be deter- 
mined as many groups, parties, leaders of opinion find com- 
mon ground for their aspirations and purposes. These need 
restatement now, and the mobilization of new popular en- 
thusiasm to support them. 

As a small contribution to that end, I shall attempt to 
suggest what I believe these policies might be. 

A program of permanent and effective policies does not 
arise from mere academic classifications of generalities, or 
from the double meanings of political expediency. It can be 
built only on the foundations of the basic needs and desires 
of living human beings. Its success is invariably measured by 
the extent to which it is the least commom denominator of 
popular aspirations. In short, to build a political program is 
first to ask what basic desires the people have, and, having 
answered that, to state how government can satisfy these 
desires. 

It has been charged that the Administration lives by its 
lack of a guiding philosophy. That superficial remark no 
more characterizes this Administration than it does any other 
representative-democratic government dependent upon the 
support of persons with varied convictions, prejudices and 
interests. Mr. Roosevelt’s acceptance speech here in Chicago 
in 1932 was, in fact, the expression of a very fundamental 


program. 

He asked: “What does the average man want?” He 
answered: “Work and security.” His program stemmed 
from that question and that answer. It caught popular inter- 
est and won popular allegiance because it promised a sincere 
attempt to satisfy two almost universal yearnings. 

It seemed needless, then, to think of a third. But more 
than five years of evolution here and abroad have shown that 
the effort to insure work and security for all, necessarily 
involves some impairment of individual liberty. Liberty is 
often the mother of abuse, and it was clear, from the begin- 
ning, that an attempt to provide for common security would 
call for some limitation of liberty. The problem, then, was 
to secure a maximum of liberty and a maximum of security. 
But the events of recent years have made us increasingly 
aware of the urgency of remembering the first in our 
scramble after the second. In this country, we have seen a 
government intent upon the immediate, the almost miracu- 
lous creation of work and security, seek to achieve it by short 
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cuts, by excessive delegations of power to the executive, by 
bold attempts on the part of the executive to dominate the 
judicial and legislative branches, by unlovely efforts to dis- 
credit all opposition of any kind whatever—in the press and 
over the radio. 

It is time, therefore, to remember that what is best in the 
American tradition demands that we maintain the funda- 
mental precepts of liberty. That alone distinguishes a demo- 
cratic government from other forms of government. Justice 
for all in economic life, a fair division of the good things of 
life, education, health, better housing, steady work—these 
were objectives in the German Empire of Bismarck. They are 
objectives in nearly all of the western world today. But it 
is the glory of a democracy that the means to these ends in- 
volve a minimum sacrifice of individual freedom. Please do 
not misunderstand me. This does not mean—and I say it 
with great emphasis here on this occasion—that people, in 
order to prevent the chipping off of any small fraction of 
their liberties, are willing to forego the benefits of an increas- 
ingly active and humane governmental cooperation with 
private enterprise to reduce the insecurity of livelihood, the 
abuse of private economic power and the instability of eco- 
nomic life. They have voted again and again on this issue 
and, for better or for worse, they have unmistakably indi- 
cated their desire for a greater exercise of public authority 
than existed before 1933. But it does mean that we must 
remain faithful to the basic ideals and methods of democracy 
and pursue our objectives within the terms of our own 
institutions. 

Let us, then, take these three purposes as basic objectives 
of our American government—first, social security; second, 
economic vitality; and third, political liberty; and let us 
consider, in the light of them, what the people ought to de- 
mand of all political groups who seek their votes or their 
allegiance. 

What are the social objectives this democracy of ours 
should set for itself? 

I believe that it is a legitimate function of the Federal 
government to make certain that the health of children 
should not be impaired by child labor. If this assurance can- 
not be had through the action of the states, no political pro- 
gram ought to avoid specific endorsement of an amendment 
ta the Constitution. 

I believe the public wants labor to be protected in its rights, 
but it wants a two-sided and not a one-sided guarantee. 

I believe that the people demand some minimum guarantee, 
by Federal law, that will prevent the sweating of labor any- 
where. This, of course, requires the most careful adjustment 
of the Federal and state jurisdictions—a requirement which 
of itself would rule out the provisions of the first wage-hour 
bill proposed by this Administration and the substitute bill 
subsequently introduced. These measures were unsatisfactory 
in a variety of other particulars as well. But they failed not 
so much because those most nearly concerned with their pas- 
sage in Congress, in business and in the ranks of labor 
disagreed with the legitimacy of the Federal government’s 
undertaking such a guarantee, as because of the fear that a 
board or agency administering it would not possess the wis- 
dom and impartiality necessary for such a delicate task. Men 
had seen partiality prevail elsewhere in the administration of 
desirable legislation. Nevertheless, that fear, however justi- 
fied, will not smother the powerful, almost instinctive, popu- 
lar demand for regulation of this type. No political program 
can afford to ignore it. 

In the field of education the Federal government must 
maintain its traditional policy of caution. Education in this 
country is legitimately a function of the states. The increas- 
ing activity of the Federal government in this sphere is 





already demonstrating the potential dangers of such an inva- 
sion. The power of direction is so far removed from the 
place of application that instances of individual wastefulness 
and capriciousness are difficult to check. Besides, there is 
always the likelihood that political slogans and programs will 
be confused with those generally accepted truths beyond 
which a publicly-supported educational system is rarely justi- 
fied in going. 

There can be little dispute, on the other hand, as to the 
important part that the Federal government ought to play 
in the field of social insurance—for which this Administra- 
tion has shrewdly appropriated the broader and more seduc- 
tive term of social security. Too many modern governments 
have recognized the need for such a permanent expression 
of popular adherence to the principle of continuity of liveli- 
hood, and the experience of these governments has been too 
favorable to justify further controversy on the main point. 
The present scheme, however, needs amendment in four 
important respects. First, its provisions ought to stimulate 
individual industries to a greater degree than they now do, 
to establish substitute or supplementary insurance systems 
for their own employees, and to stabilize employment through 
better planning and better management. Second, serious ef- 
forts ought to be made to prevent the growth of false hopes 
on the part of prospective beneficiaries of this system as to 
what its contribution may be in their own individual cases. 
Third, the financial nightmare—that is the most charitable 
way we can describe it—that is the so-called reserve fund 
feature, can and should be eliminated. And fourth, a substi- 
tute for the payroll tax must be devised. 

Emergency relief and work relief are not—so far as ad- 
ministration is concerned—a legitimate function of the Fed- 
eral government. It comes with poor grace for the Federal 
government to claim, as it does, that to return this problem 
to the states is to encourage political administration. It is not 
the job of the Federal government to protect people from the 
sins of their state governments. If it were, we should have 
to move the administration of the criminal law—including 
prosecution, parole and the granting of pardons—road-build- 
ing, park administration and nearly everything else the states 
do, to the gentle and non-political atmosphere of Washing- 
ton. As a general proposition, the President’s proposal that 
it is the duty of the Federal government to see that no 
American starves does very well. But five years of experi- 
ence have demonstrated what wise people realized from the 
beginning—that loans to states and local communities where 
demonstrated need is established is as far as the Federal 
government can go without saddling itself permanently with 
gigantic administrative responsibilities whose very nature 
demands decentralized, intimate, operation. A strictly non- 
political agency ought to make these loans. A board should 
be created, so far above criticism and so diverse in its political 
composition, that wire-pulling in the making of such loans 
would be reduced to a minimum. I am not speaking the 
language of empty idealism, but of practical sense, when I 
say that it is possible to eliminate politics from the sacred 
trust involved in meeting the needs of hungry, unfortunate 
people. 

Looking back, then, over this group of problems which 
center about the desire to insure the security of American 
citizens, we must conclude that no political program can 
avcid increasing concern with human welfare. People right- 
fully insist that government enlarge the frontiers of human 
betterment. They rightfully demand that government care, 
and care passionately, about their well-being. 

But something more than passionate caring is necessary. 
As H. G. Wells once put it in an inspired passage, at the 
heart of human progress there are two virtues—love and fine 
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thinking. We have the right to ask that fine thinking imple- 
ment the humane purposes of any government. For to 
paraphrase Mr. Wells again, the problems which are sym- 
bolized by slums, sweated labor, insecure savings and im- 
poverished old age are not merely the fruits of indifference or 
selfishness but the fruits of “jerry-built conclusions, hasty 
purposes, aimless habits of thought, and imbecile bars and 
prohibitions in the thoughts and souls of men.” 

We cannot solve the problems by more jerry-built conclu- 
sions, more hasty purposes and more aimless habits of thought. 
‘The old proverb has it that the road to hell is paved with 
good intentions. A radical contemporary, George Bernard 
Shaw, amends it by saying that the road to hell is paved 
with benevolence. ‘Vhat is Mr. Shaw’s answer to Dante’s 
comforting half-truth that justice weighs the sins of the cold 
blooded and the sins of the warm hearted in different scales. 
It is the 'wentieth Century’s answer to the eternal alibi of 
failure. 

So much for our social objectives. 

Now what of the economic goals of our democracy? 

A hundred years ago, the pendulum of economic thought 
had swung away completely from the principle of govern- 
mental interference with business. We were launched in an 
era of laissez faire. “The philosophy behind this idea sprang 
from the sophistry that government had only two possible 
courses to follow: on the one side paralyzing governmental 
regulation and interference; on the other, unrestrained com- 
petition. ‘The second, said Adam Smith and his disciples, 
was better than the first: protection of the right of every 
person to enter the field of his own choice, to buy and sell 
in a free market and to compete with his fellows in the 
acquisition of gain would insure a nation of small manufac- 
turers and merchants a livelihood and insure the consumers 
the best goods at the lowest price. 

Curiously enough, a later generation asserted that this 
dream was a photograph of an actuality. Mistaking this 
vision of a Utopia for the description of the era which we 
call the Industrial Revolution, and comparing it with the 
later and complex developments of that Revolution, they were 
filled with nostalgia. If only, they said, we could go back to 
those prosperous days of free competition, of unconcentrated 
wealth! 

And so they passed anti-trust legislation—notably the 
Sherman Act—failing completely to realize that there is 
nothing inherently sacred about competition that competi- 
tion is justified only insofar as it promotes social progress 
and efficiency, and that many of our most stubborn problems, 
such as the evil of sweat-shops, were the products of socially 
wasteful competition. 

Wholly aside from that faulty point of departure, the 
Sherman Act was a failure even in the light of its own pur- 
poses. It assumed that unfair competition and monopoly 
could be outlawed by a measure couched solely in negatives. 
It left the making of infinitely delicate decisions of what 
should constitute a violation of its provisions to a prosecuting 
agency totally unequipped to decide which large industrial 
units were serving the public well and which were serving 
it badly. It was a law, therefore, that in the nature of 
things was more respected in the breach than in the observ- 
ance. 

Casual and irregular enforcement of the Sherman Act 
creates a paralyzing state of uncertainty in business. No 
small part of that uncertainty comes from the fact that 
honest men are facing jail sentences because they followed 
the honest advice of honest lawyers. On the other hand, if 
the Department of Justice should ever attempt to enforce 
the Sherman Act in accordance with set rules, it would have 
to regulate business in a way incompatible with our institu- 








tions. It would have to force business into a Procrustean bed 
—fixing the proper size of business units, telling them what 
to do and what not to do and generally turning itself into 
an intolerable bureaucracy. Our trust-busters, if they are 
really sincere, would drive us to the very alternative that 
they deplore. They would attain competition through the 
suppression of competition—individualism through the black- 
est kind of socialism. Thus we are forced to a cooperative 
policy—not to attain state socialism, but to escape it. For 
the real logic of the Sherman Act is either uncertainty or a 
straight-jacket. 

The legislation of the first Wilson Administration which 
attempted to establish an orderly body of rules for the con- 
duct of competition was centered around the newly created 
Federal Trade Commission. But while the purpose of the 
Commission was sound, it has never really been carried out 
because no President has succeeded in investing the Commis- 
sion with sufficient dignity and importance to attract to its 
service men capable of the statesmanship which the job de- 
mands. It is one of the tragedies of this Administration that 
it has permitted the personnel of the Commission to decline 
to a lower point of competence than ever before, that it has 
availed itself so seldom of what experience the Commission 
has had and that it has thrown out of the window the wealth 
of experience which the NRA accumulated in the few months 
it dealt with problems of trade practices. 

Fundamentally, the old fallacy still distorts hopelessly 
most thinking on this entire subject by our law makers and 
administrators. They cling to the old idea that we must 
choose between complete government domination and com- 
plete competition. Yet, in the generation since the Sherman 
law, wholly new factors have revealed themselves unmistak- 
ably. We have learned that all large corporations are not 
monopolies, are not uneconomic, are not inefficient. We have 
learned, in fact, that they may be exceedingly efficient. We 
have witnessed, besides, the demonstrated competence of 
industries to set up the instrumentalities of self-government 
which promise to insure the stable and continuous operation 
of the machinery of production and distribution and to pro- 
tect the public interest by policing their constituent members. 
We have seen industry begin to recognize the truth of Josiah 
Royce’s superlative axiom—that human affairs are an ever- 
lasting race between government control and self-control. 

It seems to me that industrial cooperation and self-control 
are, in the last analysis, the only solution a free people can 
adopt, if they wish, as we do, to purify and stabilize our 
economic system and make it more productive. And, it goes 
without saying, that such a solution calls for a restoration of 
faith in the impartiality of government and in the whole- 
hearted helpfulness of industrial management. 

I am not much worried about the calling of names in this 
connection. There are those who call any form of govern- 
ment—self government or otherwise—in industry, “regi- 
mentation.” But I think we have all reached the point where 
we have a realistic appreciation of the fact that regimentation 
is one of those allergic words which we apply to something 
we don’t like. When we regulate, the other fellow calls it 
regimentation; and when he regulates, we call it regimenta- 
tion. Let us get away from the word and get down to the 
substance. The substance of what I am advocating is 
nothing short of reasonable cooperation within the various 
industries under some sympathetic form of government 
supervision to the end that they may serve the public more 
efficiently. 

There is one last point in any consideration of the eco- 
nomic objectives of the nation. Neither security nor economic 
health can be attained if the dollar mark remains an eternal 
questionmark. After all, even in the most stimulating moral 
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climate in the world, where no unfortunate person is 
neglected, the value of the currency is not infinitely elastic. 
The worker whose wages are being fixed for longer and 
longer periods, the white collar men with more or less fixed 
income, the average man’s savings are all in the same boat. 
Old Andrew Jackson, whose intellectual vestments seem to 
have been donned by certain self-designated modern versions 
of himself, said something in the last week of his life that 
no Jackson Day dinner speaker that I know of has recently 
mentioned. Looking back over a long life of battle against 
economic royalists of his generation, and considering the 
unsoundness of some of his methods of attacking them, he 
said on his deathbed about labor: “Give them an honest gov- 
ernment, freedom from monopolies and privileged classes, 
and hard money—not paper currency for their hard labor, 
and all will be well.” 

Of course, there is nothing except public opinion to stop 
a government intent upon piling up layer upon layer of 
debt, in good times and in bad, from flouting that advice. In 
his “Dialogues in Limbo,” Santayana makes Socrates say: 
“. .. if an assembly with a great shout voted that every 
citizen should receive a large dole from the public treasury, 
that measure would accurately express their living desires, 
and the free choice of every bosom; yet it might bring no 
good, if at that moment the treasury was empty.” Socrates 
evidently did not know the potentialities of deficit financing. 
We, on the other hand, partly because we are ignorant and 
partly because we are deceived by methods of national finan- 
cial accounting unintelligible to the person of average intel- 
ligence, are forgetful of its dangers. Yet one does not have 
to be Socrates to know that one cannot forever fail to balance 
income against outgo. 

If we restore relief to.the states and effectuate proper 
economies elsewhere, this national government can get along 
on a billion or two less than seven billion dollars a year. 
Taxes to meet that annually can be raised through a slightly 
broadened *tax base designed to equate the burden without 
destroying initiative at the top nor responsibility at the 
bottom. Let the government give enterprising people a 
chance to make money, and, if it will, take much of it away 
when they die. But it should be recognized that in building 
a bigger national income, we need incentives greater than 
those supplied by fireside talks from Washington. 

The third group of problems which we face is political. 
They concern the nature and functions of the nation and 
the relation of government to the people. 

As we have noted, there is a tendency, the world over to 
try to attain the material objectives of democracy by the 
sacrifice of democracy itself, a tendency to surrender the 
prerogatives of a free people to a leader in the belief that 
he will ultimately provide a greater degree of individual 
happiness. We have a word for that tendency in this coun- 
try—a pleasant word. We call it party leadership. The 
idea is that a strong party is built around a strong leader, 
that the leader tells the party what to do and, through the 
control of the party, dictates his will to Congress, to state 
governments, to city administrations and to the public gen- 
erally. All of this in the name of democracy! Such an idea 
is a sham, a snare, and we have only to look at the facts 
of human history to know that it is. Representative democ- 
racy presupposes a diffusion of power, a diffusion of leader- 
ship among many individuals—in political parties, in the 
realm of business, agriculture, labor and national govern- 
ment. Without that it ceases to have any reality. 

The American system of democratic government operates 
best through political parties. In the past, party government 
has found its most practical form of operation in a dual 
party system. The pattern of the party has been the pattern 









of America itself—a blending of many interests through a 
program dedicated to the general good. It is true that such 
a party system, by its very nature, often results in the pres- 
entation of hypocritical generalities to the public. But the 
two party system is the only way in which we can escape 
sheer class appeal, and I, for one, would rather have the 
old parties with their often meaningless platforms and their 
generalities, than a government of contending pressure 
groups. I would choose the lesser of two evils. We do not 
want a labor party in this country, nor a business man’s 
party nor a farmers’ party, because when we start on that 
road we are laying the powder of a national dis-union. I 
suspect, that when all the talk is over, opposition to the 
Democratic party will once more take the form of a tra- 
ditional alliance of like-minded men, united behind a pro- 
gram—and I hope it is a liberal program. 

Americans who believe that a government functions best 
when it is provided with an active, intelligent opposition, owe 
a genuine debt to the press of America. It has, since the 
election of 1936, provided for this country the only semblance 
of His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition. It has, of course, been 
called venal and selfish and untruthful. Such attacks are 
part of the game; but it might be noted in passing that while 
the press loses many battles, it has never yet lost a war. If 
i understand the temper of American journalism, it will 
provide, as the months pass, a more and more effective evalu- 
ation of the kind of government this country is getting. No 
fair-minded citizen can fail to be grateful for that. 

Beyond the public education in politics and government 
which is offered by the press, there should be an increasing 
effort to set up the instrumentalities for public discussion and 
civic education in schools, in public forums and over the 
radio. Educators tell me of an alarming growth among the 
younger generation not of radicalism, but of a cynical atti- 
tude toward certain essential characteristics of American 
society. They tell me of the growth of class consciousness 
among the youth, a growth which has been more pronounced 
in the past two or three years. They tell me of the growth 
of a feeling, in part induced by incautious political utter- 
ances, that wealth is a static thing to be divided and, through 
the opulent offices of a super-government, to be taken from 
those who have it and given to those who have not. American 
education has the job of teaching the youth of America the 
true meaning of wealth—dynamic, ever-growing wealth— 
not in terms of money in bags but in terms of goods and 
services produced only through the labor of hands and heads. 
It needs to be shown that opportunity still exists in America 
for those who seek for it. The wretched untruth that op- 
portunity is dead in America, can be answered by the facts, 
but it cannot be answered unless the facts are presented. I 
grant that there has been much to discourage the youngsters 
who have come of age in the past seven years. American 
society has been needlessly neglectful of their just claims. It 
has turned them loose in a world where discouragement and 
disappointment were vastly more prevalent than generosity 
and helpfulness. But politicians are not remedying the situ- 
ation by declaring that a few people are responsible for the 
conditions these young people face. American education, in 
all of its elements, has before it the staggering task of 
dissipating this false idea and of trying to prepare the young 
to understand and master a world of complexities. 

As to the processes of government themselves, an Ameri- 
can political program must insist upon a Congress jealous 
of its prerogatives, unsullied, so far as may be, by political 
patronage, working in fact as well as in name through leaders 
of its own choosing, informing itself through its own agen- 
cies of investigation and research, and responsive to the 
people directly and not through the kind offices of the Execu- 
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tive. Congress belongs to the people, and it does not need 
to discover the people’s will through the oracular incanta- 
tions of some other branch of the government. 

As we all know, the courts of this country have been saved 
from executive domination by one of the greatest battles in 
American political history. But we have seen enough since 
the happy conclusion of that fight to realize that eternal 
vigilance is required if we are to keep the standard of judicial 
appointment on that high plane which American tradition 
has decreed. 

On the executive side, our objective must be a paring 
down of executive power, which increased steadily not only 
during the emergency of 1933 and 1934, but after the 
emergency had passed. Efficiency, of course, is necessary, 
but we should never permit, on the pretext of a need for 
efhciency, the aggrandisement of Presidential authority over 
agencies that were never intended to be responsible to the 
executive. What Washington needs is not new names for 
old bureaus, but new faces in many of the old offices. If 
half the energy that has been spent on seeking a reorganiza- 
tion of government agencies had been turned to seeking more 
competent public servants, the interests of efficiency and econ- 
omy might have been better served. 

There has been no new deal in our foreign policy for 
many years. Never was it needed more. We should make 
clear to the world that maintaining the integrity of nations of 
two whole continents, from the North Pole to Cape Horn, is 
a job from which we cannot be diverted. We need a navy 
equal to that job—that means a navy considerably larger than 
the one we now have—a navy capable of maintaining an 
American defense from Hawaii to the Atlantic Ocean. Be- 
yond that, there should be no meddling, however worthy 
the cause, no agreements, understandings or alliances in- 
volving our participation in international punitive expedi- 
tions. And, naturally to make that policy effective, we must 
have an improved diplomatic service everywhere. 

Finally, any political program must emphasize the im- 
mense importance of restoring the essentials of constitutional 
government in fact as well as in name, in spirit as well as in 
letter. There are two of these essentials of which I wish to 
speak—one concerning the letter of the Constitution and the 
other, its spirit. 

In establishing the principle of divided powers, the makers 
of the American Constitution were trying to protect the na- 
tion against a political danger known to every student of 
History. They realized that power is a dangerous drug; that 
however great popular affection may be for individuals, those 
individuals must be protected from their own original sin; 
that the public must be protected from its heroes. It is a 
strange anomaly indeed, but it is consonant with the facts of 
human nature and the melancholy history of the world ; those 
whom we love we must restrain, and those whom we follow 
we must watch. 


The other great constitutional truth is inherent in the 
spirit of the instrument itself. Madison pointed out in The 
Federalist that while the interests of human beings would 
inevitably and eternally be diverse, they could be estopped 
from self-destroying warfare only if government itself stood 
above and apart from all of the interests which constitute 
society. If the government ceases to be the emblem of our 
social and economic unity, if it ceases to act as court of last 
resort in resolving conflicts, then there is no standard to 
hold the nation together, there is no conciliator of disparate 
purposes, no transcendent national interest. Whenever a 
group, for good reason, ceases to conceive of government in 
that way, no matter how small that group may be, the civili- 
zation of which it is a part has died—a little. “The democratic 
ideal has been compromised. The nation’s well-being is 
attained only through national unity, through peaceful rela- 
tions among its multitudinous elements, through peace—not 
war—at home. 

These are some of the essentials of a people’s program in 
the broad fields of social, economic and political life. It is 
a fragmentary program, I grant. It is, because of the cir- 
cumstance of time and space, limited. But it possesses, it 
seems to me, some of the elements which Americans may ex- 
pect of those who seek their confidence and support. I have 
stated these principles not in the interest of partisan endeavor, 
nor out of the speciousness of personal preference. I believe 
that they are wise because I believe in the future of this 
country and its need—its eternal, everlasting, uncompromis- 
ing need—of winning its liberty and winning it again, every 
day and every hour of the day. 

That, before all other things. It is true that this defini- 
tion includes the citizen’s right to work and live decently. 
But it also includes the birthright of political and civil 
freedom, which nations all over the world are selling for 
the promise of bread and the illusion of a circus. We need 
to recall this to those whose humane objectives make them 
forgetful that there can be nothing but degradation in the 
most benevolent of despotisms—regardless of the guise in 
which it appears. And if we are told that this is merely 
sentimental Eighteenth Century liberalism, hopelessly out- 
moded in an age of machinery, then we must stand up and 
shout, as does the liberal to the inevitable parlor Communist 
in S. N. Behrman’s new play, “Wine of Choice”: 


“It is you who are sentimental. Your sentimentality is 
the most perverted of all because it ignores the most 
powerful impulse in all people—to be free, to choose. 
It ignores their imaginations, their best instincts. .. . 
We affirm their capacity to comprehend and their right 
to their errors. On that affirmation I shall fight you. 
I shall devote my life to fighting you. .. . Against you 
I shall struggle to keep alive a world in which choice 
will still be possible—without dictation.” 


The Common Goal 


TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT IN RELATION TO ECONOMICS 


By HAROLD G. MOULTON, President of the Brookings Institution 
Before the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, January 26, 1938 


HE great economic changes of the past twenty years 

and the accompanying political upheavals have made 

it increasingly apparent that we are living in the midst 

of what may be called an era of profound historical change— 
» ultimate consequences of which no one can now foresee. 
{n any event, it is incumbent upon us as the inheritors and 





the transmitters of civilization to study in as fundamental 
terms as our intelligence makes possible the nature of and 
reason for the business, economic, and political problems and 
tendencies which are shaping our fortunes and our destiny. 
Whether our individual activities are devoted to manufactur- 
ing, mining, farming, banking, trade, or the professions we 
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are all affected by current trends and all vitally interested in 
having a more efiiciently functioning economic system. 

The simpie truth is that we are all interested in a com- 
mon goal, namely, that of higher standards of living for the 
population as a whole. This is true whether one is pleased 
to classify himself as radical, conservative, liberal, New 
Dealer, oid dealer, Republican, Democrat, Socialist, Com- 
munist, or Fascist. Our disagreements relate almost entirely 
to the methods by which the desired goal is most likely to be 
attained. The differences which exist here arise in the main 
out of differences in knowledge and understanding with ref- 
erence to the forces and factors which control the operation 
of the ecunomic system. 

The problem before us is of course of especial interest to 
engineers. Traditionally the engineer has properly looked 
upon his protession as of fundamental importance in the 
larger scheme of things. It has been through engineering that 
the great discoveries of science have been made available for 
the service of society; and in consequence the function of the 
engineer has sometimes been extolled almost to the exclusion 
of other contributing factors in economic progress. But the 
events of the last decade have given rise to a baffling situa- 
tion for the engineering profession. Reference is here made 
not only to the slackness of employment but to an apparent 
damming up of the whole process by which engineering 
knowledge is transformed into productive energy. ‘To quote 
from the Westinghouse Commemoration of December 1, 
1936: “The engineer is on the defensive in justifying his 
work and establishing himself as a constructive element in 
civilization and a driving force in providing for the well- 
being of mankind.” 

More significant still, science itself is facing a question 
mark. Have we made too many scientific discoveries and is 
it becoming necessary to halt the advance of science? Some 
of our most eminent scientists are asking whether, as the 
years pass, science will continue to be a beneficent power 
advancing the welfare of society, or whether it will prove 
a sort of Frankenstein monster which may destroy civilization. 

Under these circumstances it is of course of the utmost 
importance that engineers and economists meet in full and 
free discussion. Engineering and economics are concerned 
with closely related phenomena: engineering deals with the 
application of scientific knowledge to the processes of wealth 
production; economics deals with the basic resources and 
factors upon which wealth production depends and with the 
forces and institutions which influence or control the opera- 
tion of what we call the economic system. It is readily ap 
parent, therefore, that the advance of engineering has a vital 
bearing upon economic progress, and that in turn the opera- 
tion of the economic system largely determines the rate at 
which new engineering developments may be applied in the 
actual production of wealth. 

The engineering attitude with respect to economic progress 
has always been direct and fundamentally simple. Moreover, 
its validity is not open to challenge. It is based upon the 
elementary assumption that the function of engineering is to 
apply the new knowledge that is continuously accumulating, 
to the improvement of productive instruments and processes, 
with a view to increasing the efficiency of mankind in adapt- 
ing natural resources to the satisfaction of human wants. In- 
creasing efficiency simply means producing more with the 
same effort—in consequence of which standards of living will 
be raised. 

If it be agreed that the engineering conception of progress 
is indubitably true, then it must follow that the test of an 
economic system is to be found in the efficiency with which it 
promotes the engineering ideal. The system of private busi- 
ness enterprise, as it has often been expounded both by pro- 








fessional economists and business leaders, does in fact embody 
this engineering conception of progress. 

‘The nature of the problem is, however, complicated by the 
fact that under the capitalistic system production is financially 
organized and controlled. Business managers use money in 
the hiring of labor and in the purchase of materials and sup- 
plies, and they sell their products for money. ‘he aggregate 
amount of money received from sales must of course exceed 
the aggregate costs if profits are to be realized. Thus busi- 
ness has its setting in a structure of monetary costs, prices, 
and profits; and the economic requirements for progress must 
accordingly be analyzed in these terms. ‘The incentives and 
mechanisms by which the competitive system has been sup- 
posed to insure rapid economic progress and higher standards 
of living may be briefly summarized as follows: 

First, it is contended that each business manager naturally 
stands to gain by increasing efficiency and thereby reducing 
costs. He may accomplish this by the construction of a larger 
and more efficient plant, by the installation of better equip- 
ment, by the introduction of superior internal management, 
by improved methods of marketing, by integrating various 
stages in the productive process, or by a combination of vari- 
ous methods. 

Second, having reduced costs of production he is in a 
position to increase his profits in one or another of two ways: 
He may continue to sell at the same price as before, enjoy- 
ing the advantage of a wider margin between cost and selling © 
price, or he may expand the volume of his business by means 
of price concessions. It was reasoned that since the increase 
in efficiency which is responsible for the reduction in costs 
commonly involves an expansion of productive capacity, and 
since the maximum economies can be obtained only when 
operating at full capacity, the greatest profits will result if 
sales are expanded by means of a reduction of prices. In 
short, it was held that increased efficiency makes possible 
lower prices, while the profit incentive insures an actual 
reduction of prices. 

Third, the process naturally involves the continuous elim- 
ination of obsolescent or otherwise inefficient high cost estab- 
lishments. The industrially fit, as gauged by ability to sell 
at a minimum price, alone survive: moreover, the efficient of 
today promptly become the inefficient of tomorrow. A par- 
ticular business man, firm or corporation may indeed survive 
over a long period of years, but only if the production methods 
employed keep always abreast of changing times. 

It will be seen that with the system thus operating stand- 
ards of living would steadily rise. The progressive reduction 
of prices as efficiency increases would, of course, constantly — 
expand the purchasing power of the masses—giving them an 
increasing volume of goods for the same money. 

It should be carefully noted that this theory of progress 
implies that the reduction in money costs must result from 
increased efficiency rather than from a mere reduction in 
money wage rates. A reduction in wage rates may indeed 
lower money costs and prices; but since it increases neither 
efficiency nor the purchasing power of the masses there is 
no resulting economic advancement. 

At the present moment our minds are naturally focused 
upon the new business reaction which began in the early 
autumn of 1937. Everyone is asking whether we are in for 
another major depression comparable to that which began 
in 1929, or whether we are confronted merely with a period 
of minor readjustment. Let me begin by saying that I am 
not interested in forecasting the fluctuations of the stock 
market or the duration of the present depression. Political 
and psychological factors play so powerful a role in these 
days that it is impossible for either economist, statistician, 
or business seer to foretell with any certainty the outcome of 
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current trends. It is possible, however, to throw light on 
the sources of maladjustment responsible for present condi- 
tions and thus in some measure to make clear the require- 
ments for enduring recovery. 

As a foundation for our thinking let me first indicate the 
degree to which recovery from the world depression of 
1929-33 has been achieved. This can best be done by refer- 
ence to the figures of per capita production and income at 
present as compared with 1929. The income produced by 
the American people in 1929 aggregated about 81 billion 
dollars—the equivalent at 1936 prices of approximately 72 
billions. In 1936 the aggregate production was about 64 
billion dollars, or approximately 90 per cent as great as that 
ot 1929, Preliminary estimates for 1937, made in October, 
indicate a rise to approximately 69 billion dollars; but more 
than half of this increase is attributable merely to the rise of 
prices in 1937, 

In comparing these figures with those of 1929 it must more- 
over be borne in mind that a smaller percentage of the total 
income is now derived from the productive activities of 
private enterprise. Government disbursements, including 
work relief and agricultural benefit payments, stood in 1936 
at 9,243 million dollars, as compared with 6,470 millions in 
1929, an increase of about 3 billion dollars. ‘The proportion 
of the total national income disbursed through government 
channels increased from 8 per cent in 1929 to 14.6 per cent 
in 1936. Thus in terms of real goods and services current 
income figures somewhat overstate the situation for purposes 
of comparison with 1929, 

It is necessary to bear in mind also that since 1929 the 
population of this country has increased roughly 6 per cent, 
and the population of working age by nearly 10 per cent. In 
per capita terms, accordingly, the national income at the 
' present time is less than 85 per cent that of 1929. 

Even this figure does not reveal the full extent to which 
our position has deteriorated since 1929. In our production 
of consumption goods we have been continuing to use plant 
and equipment constructed before 1929, much of which has 
deteriorated or is of an obsolete pattern, and is in serious 
need of replacement in the interests of productive efficiency. 
Accordingly, if we are to restore standards of living to the 
pre-depression level or higher, we must, in order to make 
good these accumulated deficiencies, have a level of produc- 
tion for some years substantially above that of 1929. 

‘The production task before the people of this country 
may be stated in the following terms: First, to make good 
the actual deterioration of plant and equipment sustained 
during the depression; second, to increase productive capital 
in proportion to the growth of population that has occurred ; 
and, third, to expand the output of consumption goods in 
accordance with this growth of population. 

Popular thinking centers mainly on the last of these 
requirements—that is, the increase of consumption goods. 
But the achievement of this goal depends fundamentally 
upon the fulfillment of the first two requirements; namely, 

‘making good the deficiencies in plant and equipment result- 
ing from seven years of subnormal replacement, with depre- 
ciation and obsolescence continuing, and also expanding the 
rate of capital growth in proportion to the rate of popula- 
tion growth that has already occurred. 

We have recently made a comprehensive analysis of the 
expansion of output that would be required in the next few 
years to restore former levels of production and consumption. 
We set it as our task to determine how great an increase 
‘would be required to restore by 1941 a per capita production 
and consumption merely equal to—no better than—that 
of 1929. We studied in turn the situation in the fields of 
housing, passenger automobiles, other durable consumer 








goods, steam railroads, public utilities, and industrial and 
commercial enterprises. Each of these studies involved tak- 
ing account of the restricted rate of replacement during the 
last seven years, and the requirements resulting from the 
continued growth of population. 

Taking the whole field of the durable goods into account 
and stating the results in aggregate terms, the volume of 
production over the next five years would have to be roughly 
60 per cent greater than it was in 1936, and approximately 
one-third greater than it was during the boom period of 
1925 to 1929. Stating the requirements in terms of dollars, 
we did produce in the field of durable goods in 1936 about 
21 billion dollars’ worth. We would have to produce in the 
next five years about 33 billion dollars’ worth annually, if 
we are to restore living standards to the level of 1929. 

The primary explanation of these enormous production 
requirements to get us back to where we were is, of course, 
to be found in the continuing rate of population growth, on 
the one hand, and the suspended rate of growth in produc- 
tion capacity on the other. A depression has comparatively 
little effect upon the rate of growth of population but it has 
a profound effect upon the rate of growth of producing 
capacity. The real costs of a great depression are registered 
in these fundamental relationships, and they can be overcome 
only through a rebuilding process which will first make good 
the positive deficiencies, and, second, expand productive capac- 
ity in proportion to the growth of population. 

The increase in productive efficiency during the course of 
the depression years has not been sufficient to offset our fail- 
ure to increase the supply of productive capital. While there 
has been a substantial advance in man-hour productivity in 
manufacturing industries the same has not been true to any- 
thing like the same extent in other lines of production. For 
the economic system as a whole, the increase in man-hour 
efficiency is, according to our studies, much less than 10 
per cent. 

Meanwhile, with a view to solving the unemployment 
problem, we have been rapidly reducing the length of the 
working week. A contrast will help to illuminate the sig- 
nificance of recent trends. During the period of great tech- 
nical progress from 1900 to 1929 the length of the working 
week in the United States was reduced on the average by 
approximately 13 per cént. During this generation the per 
capita production moreover expanded by nearly 40 per cent. 
Thus the American people were receiving the benefits of 
technological improvements largely in the form of more 
goods and services, though partly in the form of greater 
leisure. During the period from 1929 to 1936, with produc- 
tive expansion held in check by the forces of depression and 
with per capita production reduced by more than 15 per 
cent, the working week was reduced by approximately 20 
per cent. We have more leisure but fewer goods with which 
to enjoy it. 

It will now be of interest to consider the labor require- 
ments for carrying through the program of expanded pro- 
duction that is necessary to restore living standards. Our 
investigations indicate that in the field of capital goods and 
durable consumer goods from 8 to 9 millions of additional 
workers would be required annually over the next few years. 
In the field of non-durable consumer goods the increased 
production and labor required would of course be very much 
less because the curtailment of production in these lines has 
been very much less than in the field of durable goods. There 
can be no doubt that the work requirements to restore living 
standards during the next five years are more than sufficient 
to absorb the entire volume of unemployment now existing. 

The simple truth of the matter is that we have not yet 
reached a stage of technological development at which it is 
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possible for the American people to obtain the standards of 
living which they desire, with working time as short as that 
which now prevails in American industry generally. Bear 
in mind that the estimates of production which I have here 
presented have assumed a return merely to 1929 levels. What 
we need of course is much higher levels than these if we are 
to have the standards of living to which we aspire. Our 
research reveals that anyone who favors a further general 
reduction in the length of the working week at this stage 
of our economic development is unwittingly favoring lower 
standards of living. 


Thus far this analysis has been confined to a statement of 
facts 2s to what is recuired in restoring standards of living. 
Attention must now be shifted to certain forces or processes 
involved in the operation of the economic system. The eco- 
nomic system—or machine, as I prefer to call it—is one of 
great complexity, the successful operation of which depends 
upon the maintenance of a balanced adjustment among the 
various parts. Time does not permit a consideration here of 
all the factors entering into a satisfactory adjustment of the 
economic system. Attention will be focussed upon the rela- 
tionship of prices and wages—because it is here that we find 
at the present juncture the primary source of difficulty. 
Business activity is conducted through what we call a pecuni- 
ary system—involving the sale of goods in the markets for 
money and the disbursement of the income accruing to those 
who participate in the productive process in the form of 
money income—wages, interest, profits, etc. The successful 
operation of this system requires adherence to two funda- 
mental principles: 

First, the process of raising the standards of living of wage 
earners necessarily involves increasing the ratio between wage 
rates and prices. lf the wage earner gets more dollars and 
prices remain unchanged, his purchasing power is expanded. 
If he gets the same number of dollars and prices decline, 
his purchasing power is expanded. But it can be expanded 
only by increasing wages in comparison with prices. 

Second, an increase of wage rates relatively to prices 
depends fundamentally upon increasing the efficiency of pro- 
duction. Only thus will the means be available with which 
to pay higher real wages—provide more goods and services. 
Accordingly, there must be a constant acceleration of tech- 
nical advances, improved management, increased labor effici- 
ency, etc. Any practices or policies that tend to work in this 
direction are economically sound and any that work in the 
opposite direction are economically unsound. 


It is this second principle that is commonly overlooked in 
all public discussions of wages, prices, and purchasing power. 
Attention has been concentrated upon increasing the flow 
of money income: first, by reducing the number of hours 
worked, thereby increasing the number employed, and second, 
by raising the rates per hour. Little thought has been given 
to the increase in productive efficiency and of productive out- 
put which alone make higher real wages possible. 

With these principles in mind, the course of the recovery 
movement may be briefly reviewed. During the summer of 
1933 wage rates were sharply increased as a result of the 
code agreements. Prices advanced quickly but not quite pro- 
portionally. From 1934 until the third quarter of 1936 wage 
rates continued to increase at a moderate pace, while the 
prices of manufactured goods remained practically stable. 
During this period productive efficiency was materially in- 
creased—in fact in rough proportion to the increase in wage 
rates. The economic results of these trends were as follows: 


(1) The increase in productive efficiency and the 
fuller utilization of plant capacity resulted in lower 
unit costs. 





(2) The increase in wage rates as compared with 
prices steadily expanded the purchasing power of em- 
ployed industrial workers. 


(3) The expanding volume of sales led to increased 
profits—the reduction in unit costs more than offsetting 
the increase in wage rates. 


The trends up to late 1936 were thus distinctly favor- 
able. Production was steadily expanding and unemployment 
decreasing; purchasing power was being broadly dissem- 
inated among the masses; speculative business activity was 
not strongly in evidence; and the general balance between 
current production and current consumption appeared reason- 
ably satisfactory. If the existing favorable balance could be 
maintained there was good reason for hoping that we might 
be entering upon a period of exceptional prosperity that 
would in a few years go far toward restoring the economic 
losses resulting from the depression. 

It was apparent at the end of 1936 that forces were at 
work which threatened the equilibrium between wages and 
prices. In an address before the National Association of 
Manufacturers in December, 1936, I made the following 
statement: 

“The generally favorable wage-price situation that 
has been outlined appears to be in imminent danger of 
succumbing to pressures and temptations inherent in the 
immediate situation. In the last quarter of 1936 tenden- 
cies have developed which threaten a reversal of recent 
policies. Increasing taxes, rising prices of important 
raw materials, and demands for further substantial in- 
creases in wages are exerting a powerful pressure in 
the direction of price advances. These are very real 
forces—perhaps irresistible.” 


With this background in mind, we may turn to the 
developments of 1937. Attention will be focussed on move- 
ments of wages, prices, profits, and the trend of production. 
First we note the very sharp advance in money wages. Hourly 
earnings in all manufacturing industries—as computed by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics—increased 
between the third quarter of 1936 and the second quarter of 
1937 by approximately 16 per cent. This was a considerably 
greater advance than had occurred during the preceding three 
years. Moreover, unlike the previous gradual increases in 
wages the sharp advances of 1937 were wholly unrelated to 
efficiency ; indeed, the accompanying industrial warfare meant 
inevitably a decrease in efficiency for the time being. In con- 
sequence, advances in prices became necessary if profits were 
to be maintained. The wholesale prices of manufactured 
products as a whole rose during the same period a little over 
6 per cent—considerably less than half as much as the advance 
in money wages. In some lines, of course, the price rise was 
much greater, notably in iron and steel, where the advance 
was about 12 per cent. However, in this industry wage costs 
increased by approximately 25 per cent. Public statements 
with respect to these wage and price relationships have been 
highly misleading because, in indicating the increase in wages, 
they commonly take account of rates only, making no allow- 
ance for the shortening of working hours and the extra pay 
for overtime. 

The rising costs and prices served for a time to stimulate 
business activity. The index of industrial production rose 
between the third quarter of 1936 and the second quarter 
of 1937 from 115 to 117. This situation was conducive to 
making advance purchases of merchandise—before the costs 
should rise still higher; and thus there was an expansion 
of inventories. 

We may now consider the problem before us in the light 
of the two basic principles which have been enunciated. The 
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rise in wage rates relatively to prices appears to be in accord 
with the first principle that has been laid down. But the 
second principle was not borne in mind; that is, there was no 
increase in efficiency. Thus the means with which to pay the 
higher wages had to be found in the advance in prices. It is 
of interest to note that although prices in manufacturing 
industry rose less than half as much as wages, profits were 
not for the time reduced. On the contrary, the index of 
earnings of 120 industrial companies for the second quarter 
of 1937 was 5 per cent above the excellent fourth quarter 
of 1936. The failure of profits to decline is explained in part 
by an increase in the volume of production and in part to 
the fact that wages constitute only one of the elements of 
cost. One must conclude from the facts given that—so far 
as manufacturing industry was concerned—the price advances 
were somewhat greater than was necessary to maintain 
existing profit margins. 

But with railroads and public utilities the story was entirely 
different. The rising costs could not be passed on in the 
form of higher prices; hence profits were adversely affected 
almost immediately. Railroad earnings dropped nearly one- 
third in the second quarter of 1937, as compared with the 
last quarter of 1936 and public utility earnings by about 
14 per cent. 

These results were clearly forecast even before the figures 
became available. Lest you may assume that foresight is 
never as good as hindsight, I quote from an article which I 
wrote for The Nation’s Business in April: 


“Developments such as these produce serious malad- 
justments in the economic system as a whole. Particu- 
lar labor groups which receive higher wages may stand 
to gain for a time. Similarly the industries involved may 
temporarily pass on the higher costs to consumers. But 
further extensive expansion appears definitely to be 
menaced by the inflationary process. 

“The advance in the prices of such basic products as 
iron, steel, other metals and building materials, may 
impede expansion of production in certain important 
lines. The financial condition of the railroads has only 
recently improved sufficiently to promote extensive phys- 
ical reconstruction of properties; but now, with steel 
prices rising rapidly and railway wage increases in pros- 
pect, it is doubtful whether the railroads will be able 
to carry out the needed programs of rehabilitation. Sim- 
ilarly, the rising prices of building materials may hold 
in check the building of new houses and apartments.” 


But to resume our discussion of trends in 1937, we find 
that owing to the decline in railroad earnings as a result of 
higher costs of materials and subsequent wage increases— 
justified by higher living costs—that railroad purchases of 
supplies and materials declined sharply; moreover, the stage 
was set for an insistent demand for higher rates as the only 
hope of forestalling another breakdown of the railroad finan- 
cial structure. 

In a similar way, sharply rising costs and prices have 
pinched the housing industry and arrested the vitally needed 
expansion which was just beginning to get under way. 
Despite the great need for housing, rents had been rising but 
slowly; hence, with the advance in building material prices 
and wages, the emerging profit margin was again reduced 
and building commitments again lagged. 

Meanwhile, also, because of increasing evidences of new 
domestic maladjustments, not to mention crises abroad, the 
stock market turned, first pessimistic and then panicky. With 
the tragic losses of 1929 fresh in mind, the attitude became 
“Tet’s get out before it is too late!” In turn, the decline 
in stocks warns of troubles ahead, and halts business commit- 
ments for the future. At the same time, stock market losses 





necessitate the direct curtailment of luxury expenditures and 
in some degree they embarrass normal business operations. 
The accumulation of inventories while prices were rising 
obviates the need of quick replacements and hence the flow 
of orders declines. Thus, business recession begins and 
spreads through countless interactions in the “delicate web 
of industrial interrelations.” 

The factors responsible for checking the expansion move- 
ment—checking it long before we had recovered from the 
destructive effects of the last depression—can thus be very 
definitely traced. The only element of surprise was the rapid- 
ity with which the succession of events brought the business 
reaction. Early in the year it seemed possible that the pur- 
chasing power of ultimate consumers might be so large as to 
offset the adverse effects of the disruptions occurring else- 
where and ensure large activity for the balance of the cur- 
rent year. It should be pointed out in this connection that 
during the first half of 1937, with wages up some 15 per 
cent, the cost of living was less than 3 per cent higher. Thus, 
for the time being, the purchasing power of labor was sub- 
stantially increased while that of non-wage-earners was re- 
duced only a little. Indeed, farm income was higher— 
thanks to favorable crops and good prices, as a result of 
crop failures elsewhere. By the fourth quarter of 1937, how- 
ever, weekly earnings—though not hourly rates—were off 
more than 7 per cent, while the cost of living was actually 
higher than the second quarter. Despite the increase in pur- 
chasing power among the masses of consumers as a whole, 
the break came quickly—more quickly, I am frank to say, 
than I had anticipated. 

Political developments also appear to have played a role 
of no small importance. It is significant to note that the 
recovery movement in the United States lagged, as compared 
with that in other countries, during 1934 and the first half 
of 1935. It was not until the dollar had been stabilized for 
more than a year and not until the N. R. A. was abandoned 
that confidence increased sufficiently to promote a really 
strong advance. There is abundant evidence—though not of a 
statistical character—pointing to a revival of business uneasi- 
ness over governmental policies in 1937. While by no means 
a direct cause of the maladjustments to which I have referred, 
once recession had begun this uneasiness served to intensify 
the all pervasive gloom. 

Looking toward the future in the light of the recent past 
we may, I think, define with some clearness the requirements 
for returning prosperity. There must be a reversal of the 
trends which produced the maladjustment of 1937. In think- 
ing of this problem it is necessary to distinguish between 
such changes as might be required to bring about renewed 
activity confined to the field of consumption goods, and those 
needed for the rehabilitation of the capital goods industries, 
without which there can be no real recovery of living stand- 
ards. 

Recovery in the consumer goods industries may be brought 
about, at least in substantial measure, by such factors as the 
working off of excess inventories and the decline in the 
prices of raw materials; and the process might possibly be 
stimulated by an expansion of government spending. 

The extraordinarily sharp decline in production schedules 
while consumption was continuing at somewhere near normal 
levels has been a favorable factor in that it has made for 
rapid reduction in accumulated inventories. Already in some 
lines the inventory situation appears definitely improved. 
Similarly, the sharp reduction in raw material prices that has 
occurred should be of genuine benefit to manufacturing indus- 
tries. In this connection it is important to note that during 
the recent recovery movement raw material prices remained 
relatively low as compared with the prices of finished prod- 
ucts until the second half of 1936 when they rose sharply 
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as a result chiefly of war programs and international specu- 
lation. in December, 1935 the raw material index stood at 
77.3, as compared with a manufacturers index of 82.8. In 
January, 1937 the figure was 88.8 for raw materials, com- 
pared with 85.6 for manufactured products. In December, 
1937 the index for manufactures remained practically un- 
changed at 85.4, while the raw material index had dropped 
to 75.4, or below the level obtaining throughout the year 
1935. This decline of 15 per cent is a factor of great impor- 
tance. Meanwhile, some readjustments in wage costs are 
occurring and undoubtedly an increase in efficiency is accom- 
panying the clearing of the atmosphere in the field of indus- 
trial relations. It is thus by no means impossible that a 
substantial increase in productive activity in the field of 
consumer goods may come in the next few months. 

More thoroughgoing changes, however, are necessary be- 
fore expansion can occur in the field of capital goods. Some 
reductions in wages coupled with further increases in effici- 
ency appear indispensable to an expansion of production in 
some of the more important fields such as housing, where 
high wage rates defeat labor’s objective of a high annual 
income. In other lines, such as public utilities, the wage cost 
factor is apparently not of such decisive importance. 

In general, expansion in the field of capital enterprise, 
involving long-term commitments, awaits the reestablishment 





of confidence with respect to the future of the capitalistic 
system. This is where government policies touch the eco 
nomic situation in so vital a way. If there seems to be a real 
possibility that we are to embark upon a new and intensi- 
fied program of governmental regulation and control, the 
objectives of which appear ill-defined and contradictory, we 
cannot expect the risks of expanding enterprise to be assumed 
either by business enterprisers in quest of profits or by ind 
vidual investors looking for the employment of their savings. 

If the political skies could be cleared and agreements be 
reached with respect to a few major issues, the foundations 
would be laid for a period of remarkable economic activity 
in the rehabilitation of plant and equipment and in the 
expansion of new capital and durable consumer goods, in 
line with the growth of population and with the country’s 
consumption requirements. 

The immediate outlook is thus shrouded in uncertainty. 
There are obviously so many conflicting trends and political 
and psychological influences that no one is warranted in mak- 
ing any confident prediction with respect even to the next 
few months. Thus I leave the discussion in terms of require 
ments and merely express the hope that a growing recognition 
of underlying necessities in the situation—a growing sense of 
economic reality—may serve gradually to promote the gener- 
ally higher standards of living which are so greatly needed. 


Restore the Family of Nations 


TRADE TREATIES, NEUTRALITY, ARBITRATION 
By RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL, President, Foreign Policy Association 


Before the Women’s Conference on National Defense for an Enduring America, 


Washington, January 26, 1938 


which witnessed the rise of our republic more than a 

century ago, at the end of the Napoleonic wars. A 
Holy Alliance of continental powers was formed to crush the 
new spirit of democracy and nationality at that time. One 
of the objectives of this Alliance was to defeat the independ- 
ence movement in Latin America. Had it succeeded, the 
security and existence of our own republic undoubtedly would 
have been threatened. 

The first Holy Alliance failed because of the opposition of 
Britain, and of the bold pronouncement of the Monroe 
Doctrine by the United States. As a result, the western 
hemisphere has remained safe for the American philosophy 
of government until recent times. 

Today, however, democracy is being threatened perhaps 
more sharply than in 1815. A new Holy Alliance has arisen, 
joining together the dictatorships of Germany, Italy and 
Japan. No one knows how strong this alliance is, but we do 
know that all its members ridicule democracy and would like 
to see its overthrow. Mussolini has proclaimed that all of 
Europe will soon be Fascist; Japan is bent on the exclusion 
of white men and American ideas from the continent of Asia. 
Nazi Germany hurls ridicule at conditions within America, 
and its government is building up one of the strongest armies 
in the world. Whether Germany will follow the example 
of Italy and Japan during the next few years, or come to 
terms with the democracies, is one of the great questions of 
the future. Meanwhile, propaganda of all three powers, by 
means of radio and agents of various kinds, is active in Latin 
America. The first Holy Alliance was made ostensibly to 
advance the cause of Christianity; the new Holy Alliance 


Tess the world situation is somewhat similar to that 


is made ostensibly to combat communism. But both of these 
ostensible purposes are pretexts. The real goal of the present 
alliance is to advance imperialistic interests. 

Throughout American history there has been a conflict 
between two philosophies of government, particularly in re- 
lation to foreign affairs. The first idea was that the United 
States should adopt the old diplomacy and follow its own 
national interests, even at the expense of morality. This 
meant that we should not concern ourselves over the fate 
of the outside world until it injured a definite American 
interest, such as American lives and property; and that we 
should expand in territory and power, even at the sacrifice 
of other peoples. The second idea, supported most strongly 
by Thomas Jefferson, was that the United States should not 
build up a new nationality merely to create new armies and 
navies and engage in the barren rivalry for territory and 
power which had plunged Europe into war. He wished to 
see this country assist in bringing into existence a new era 
in which world democracy and peace would reign supreme. 

Then there has been a conflict between the traditional 
urge for power and the belief that America had a better way. 
At times we followed the example of the old power diplo 
macy when we went to war with Mexico and when we 
seized Panama. But our annexations did not go nearly as 
far as have those of other powers, similarly tempted, doubt- 
less because we have continued to believe in the idea of 
democracy. In foreign affairs this means the right of every 
people to govern themselves without foreign interference. 

Moreover, the fathers of our country were not interested 
in the American people alone. They believed that the system 
of government and way of life established here would be an 
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example for every people, throughout the world. ‘The Dec- 
laration of Independence did not say that all Americans were 
created free and equal: it said all men. In 1785 George 
Washington wrote to a friend in France that his first wish 
was to see the blessings of peace “diffused through all coun- 
tries and among all ranks of every country, and that we 
should consider ourselves as children of a common parent, 
and be disposed to acts of brotherly kindness toward one 
another.” Nearly a hundred years later, Abraham Lincoln 
declared, “It was not the mere matter of separation of the 
colonies from the motherland, but that sentiment in the 
Declaration of Independence which gave liberty not alone 
to the people of this country, but hope to all the world, for 
all future time. It was that which gave promise that in due 
time the weights would be lifted from the shoulders of all 
men, and that all should have an equal chance.” 

‘Throughout their history the American people have been 
concerned therefore with two things, in so far as foreign 
policy is concerned. The first is the security of this country 
against attack; and the second is the preservation and de- 
velopment of democracy and freedom not only here but in 
every part of the world. 

With the establishment of the first Holy Alliance in 1814, 
both of these principles were rudely challenged by the conti- 
nental monarchs of Europe. At that time our country was 
weak, it was young, and it was without friends. With the 
overthrow of the French republic, it remained the only im- 
portant democracy in the world. To meet this threat our 
statesmen followed an astute diplomacy. In view of the geo- 
graphic isolation of America, separated from Europe by sail- 
ing ships in an era which did not know the cable or radio, 
and in view of the deep rivalry dividing the great powers, 
our statesmen believed this country could find safety in neu- 
trality and isolation. Nevertheless we engaged in a long 
series of disputes with France and England over these prin- 
ciples, and we had to enter the world war of 1812. In 1823 
we proclaimed the Monroe Doctrine, which was a startling 
departure from the customary principles of neutrality, for it 
served notice to the whole world to keep hands off the western 
hemisphere. But the policy succeeded, and America by 1823 
had established its economic and political independence from 
Kurope. Henceforth we could develop our own life without 
tear of European intrigue. But it is nonetheless well to 
remember that in order to win the revolution against Britain 
we made an alliance with France, and that the success of 
the Monroe Doctrine was due in part to the fact that Britain 
supported us rather than the Holy Alliance. America safe- 
guarded its existence and its liberties in this early period with 
the aid, either direct or indirect, of foreign powers. 

Confronted by a new Holy Alliance today, America is in 
a far stronger position. Instead of being the world’s weakest 
country, it is the world’s strongest power. Instead of being 
alone, it finds itself in company with a number of other great 
countries now attached to the same democratic ideal and the 
same form of liberal civilization. But despite our strength 
and our friends, the security of America is being threatened, 
and the American philosophy of government endangered by 
the present international situation. To protect these interests, 
we must show the same initiative, courage, and boldness, as 
did the early statesmen of America. 

After the conference of Paris of 1826. following the close 
of the Napoleonic wars, the first.Holy Alliance disappeared. 
The members of the new Holy Alliance today have already 
proved far more dangerous. Fascist Italv seized Ethiopia in 
1935 and is now actively intervening in Svain. Japan seized 
Manchuria in 1931, and now is endeavoring to conquer the 
whole of the Chinese republic. Both Snain and China have 
endeavored to become democracies, and the United States 
cannot be indifferent to their fate. 


Does this mean that the United States should embark upon 
a war to make the world safe for democracy? Decidedly not. 
I do not believe the United States entered the last war for 
such a purpose; but rather to safeguard its own interests and 
security. .And I do not believe that democratic ideas or insti- 
tutions can be imposed upon a people from without. 

Before deciding what policy we should follow toward the 
present world situation, I think we should analyze the rea- 
son why democracy has been losing ground within recent 
years. In my opinion, there are two main reasons. The first 
is because of internal maladjustments—whenever pressure 
groups succeed in destroying the general welfare, as they 
are in danger of doing even in this country—democracy is 
gravely imperilled. The second is because of an unjust inter- 
national system, for which the democracies have been in large 
part responsible. The German republic undoubtedly was 
overthrown partly because Britain, France, and America— 
the three largest democracies—failed to follow an enlightened 
foreign policy. We failed to grant to Germany equality in 
armaments or remove other obvious injustices. We erected 
higher and higher tariffs, making it extremely difficult for 
the “have-not” countries to sell their manufactures and buy 
raw materials. Consequently it is little wonder that in 
desperation the people of Japan, Italy, and Germany have 
turned to dictatorship and militarism as a solution for their 
difficulties. The foreign policies of the democracies in the 
past have been one cause for the rise of dictatorship in certain 
lands. This does not mean that we can remain indifferent 
to the aggressions of these dictatorships. Whenever such 
aggressions overthrown democracy in other countries, and 
threaten our own interests and security, we must be concerned. 
But the major issue in the world today is not between 
democracy and dictatorship as such, but between aggressive 
and non-aggressive means of settling international disputes. 
The issue is between law and anarchy. The United States 
should cooperate with any government, no matter what its 
internal regime may be, which indicates a willingness to 
respect treaties and fulfill international engagements. It can- 
not cooperate with a government which bases its foreign 
policy upon the violation of treaties and lawless aggression. 

What foreign policy then should we follow? First, it is 
quite evident that in a world so full of danger as today— 
a world spending three times as much upon armaments as 
in 1914, the United States must have a strong military estab- 
lishment. Unless existing political tensions are soon reduced, 
the American people will overwhelmingly support increases 
of the navy and air forces. 

This armament policy must be accompanied by a wise but 
firm foreign policy. Merely to rearm, while doing nothing 
either to check new aggressions or to remove existing tensions, 
will not protect our interests. From the economic and finan- 
cial standpoint, the present world race for rearmament will 
eventually drive the world into a new depression accom- 
panied by widespread social revolutions. This danger may 
not be imminent but it is real. It can be removed only by a 
positive policy of international cooperation which will even- 
tually lead to a treaty to reduce armaments. From the 
political standpoint, there is also grave danger in a policy 
of arming to protect our interests in complete independence 
of other like-minded powers. I think this administration is 
right in refusing to withdraw from the Orient. But you all 
know the grave tension created by the PANAY affair. A 
similar incident may occur between Japan and our soldiers 
in the international settlement of Shanghai. So long as we 
decline to build up a united front with other like-minded 
powers, there is a daily danger of clashing with Japan. This 
and other dangers confronting the United States can be 
reduced therefore only by a foreign policy based on positive 
cooperation with like-minded powers. 
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Consequently I would suggest in the second place, strong 
asene for the foreign trade program of Secretary Cordell 
ull. 

Since 1934 Secretary Hull has doggedly pursued his course 
of carefully negotiating trade agreements with foreign coun- 
tries for the purpose of restoring world trade, and getting 
rid of the internal regimentation which governments estab- 
lished with the collapse of world trade in 1929. So far, 
sixteen agreements have been completed, and five are being 
negotiated. In each agreement the foreign government con- 
cerned consents to lower tariff on American goods, and we 
give this government something in turn. The most important 
agreement of all is now being negotiated with Great Britain. 
If this agreement is made, it will probably set aside many 
of the discriminations erected against American farm and 
other products throughout the British Empire; and we in 
our turn will agree to lower tariffs on British goods, which 
will lower our own cost of living. Secretary Hull rightfully 
believes that the removal of trade barriers will increase the 
production of wealth and provide new jobs. If his plan suc- 
ceeds, we will make a group of trade agreements with those 
countries which still believe in free enterprise, and establish 
an economic bloc which should bring economic recovery to 
the greater part of the world. We will invite the dictator- 
ships, Germany, Italy and Japan, to join this bloc, on condi- 
tion that a political settlement with the powers can be made. 
The Hull Trade Program is the most important step in the 
world today toward removing the economic tensions which 
have created the present unrest. 

Third, we should utilize our economic and financial power 
to discourage aggression. I believe that much can be done 
in this respect, without ourselves being drawn into war, if 
we are willing to use our great economic and financial power, 
in cooperation with other like-minded powers. 

What is the situation in the Orient today? A Japanese 
military machine, over which Tokyo has little effective con- 
trol, is endeavoring to destroy one of the most significant 
efforts in world history of a people to become a great social 
democracy. I refer to the effort of Japan to destroy the 
Chinese republic. Yet who is supporting the Japanese mili- 
tary machine? It is the people of America and of the other 
world democracies, who continue to allow the Japanese mili- 
tary machine to buy our scrap-iron, cotton, and oil, which 
is its very lifeblood. I insist that a policy of shipping raw 
materials to the Japanese military machine is morally wrong, 
is contrary to the American tradition, and is undermining 
the best interests of the United States. If Congress is in- 
spired by the American philosophy of government, it will 
amend the Neutrality law, and authorize the President to 
stop the shipment of raw materials to aggressors aiming to 
destroy weaker countries. 

There are only two arguments advanced against such a 
policy. The first is that the embargo upon raw material will 
injure the profits and livelihood of some Americans; the 
second is that it will make Japan angry, and Japan will 
attack us. To meet the first point, I believe the government 
should compensate any interest directly injured by the em- 
bargo policy, because it is only right that the cost should fall 
equally upon the American people. As to the second, I insist 
that there is probably greater danger of a clash between 
Japan and the United States today than there would be if 
we participated in an international embargo. I have men- 
tioned the danger at Shanghai. If a clash comes, we will 
find ourselves virtually alone, whereas if we built up a united 
front with the powers through an embargo, we would pre- 
pare ourselves to meet all eventualities, while putting pressure 
on Japan which would make the Japanese people realize for 
the first time that the outside world is against the Japanese 
military machine. In addition to this kind of an international 


embargo, I favor an agreement among like-minded powers 
not to recognize any of the puppet governments established 
by Japan in China, and not to make any loans to Japan until 
it has given up this war of aggression. 

These ideas, I recognize, are unpopular among extremely 
isolationists and extremely peace-at-any-price circles in this 
country. But I repeat that in the kind of world we have 
today, America cannot rely for its security upon a negative 
isolationism or a negative pacifism. Indeed such has been 
the teaching of American history. You may remember the 
aggressions of the Barbary pirates against American ships 
and sailors at the beginning of our history. Our government 
was so weak and our people so pacifist that we paid large 
sums in tribute to the Barbary rulers; but the more money 
we paid, the more outrageous their conduct became. Thomas 
Jefferson, then Secretary of State, realized that the American 
people would not indefinitely tolerate such treatment. Conse- 
quently, he proposed the establishment of a Maritime League 
of the United States and the European powers for the pur- 
pose of blockading the Barbary coast. This united show of 
force would have soon stamped out this marauding. But the 
American Congress, dominated by pacifism and isolationism, 
would have nothing to do with such suggestions. The event- 
ual result was that we finally went to war in 1807 and again 
in 1816. These wars would have been avoided had we 
adopted Jefferson’s cooperative policy. 

Another example may be found in our controversy with 
Britain and France over neutral rights which lasted from 
1793 down until the end of the war of 1812. Both of these 
European powers committed repeated outrages against our 
ships and commerce; but Congress declined to support any 
strong action; it would not even make appropriation for an 
adequate army and navy. Thomas Jefferson again attempted 
to find a middle ground between complete pacifism and war 
when he advocated an economic boycott against a wrong- 
doing nation. As early as 1793 he wrote, “I should hope 
that Congress, instead of a denunciation of war, would in- 
stantly exclude from our ports all manufacturers, produce, 
vessels and subjects of the nations committing this aggres- 
sion, during the continuance of the aggression, and till full 
satisfaction is made for it. This would . . . introduce between 
nations another umpire than wars.” Congress authorized 
rather luke-warmly this policy in a series of acts between 
1808 and 1810. But parts of the country remained indifferent 
and were unwilling to sacrifice profits on account of the 
embargo. Nevertheless, had the government been stronger 
and had the embargo been part of a cooperative policy, it 
doubtless would have been a success. Meanwhile a severe 
reaction occurred. The pacifism and indifference which 
dominated the American public disappeared. Under the 
leadership of Henry Clay and the warhawks we rushed into 
the war of 1812. 

America is in somewhat the same position today. We 
believe in peace-at-any-price, and we refuse to cooperate with 
other nations or to take any risks or impose any sacrifice for 
the sake of restoring order to the world. But meanwhile 
we find that it is impossible for us to draw within our shell. 
The result of such a policy is that we may drift into war, 
which will injure our own security, and fatally damage the 
cause of democracy. Such is the danger confronting America 
today. Wisdom lies in developing a common front with 
powers which believe in the same philosophy of government 
and in the same principles of international order. Let us 
work to restore the family of nations, and to bring back a 
world economy. Only under such conditions can democracy 
survive. Let us work to realize George Washineton’s wish 
to see the blessings of peace “diffused through all countries 

. and to consider ourselves as children of a common 
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BALANCED ABUNDANCE FOR FARM AND CITY 


By HENRY A. WALLACE, Secretary of Agriculture 
In the National Radio Forum arranged by the Washington Star and broadcast over an N.B.C. Network, March 7, 1938 


and its meaning for farm and city people. 
in the next few minutes | want to make very clear 
to every one three points: 

kirst, the new Agricultural Adjustment Act provides 
for a simple and straightforward farm program. 

Next, the Act provides for a farm program of abundance. 
It lays the basis for a workable Ever Normal Granary, 
and in this way means better living for farm people and for 
city people. 

Finally, the new Act applies the principles of Democracy 
directly to the most serious problems that farmers have 
to face. Democracy and abundance are the strong team 
that the new farm bill is hitched to. It tries in practical 
ways to bring balanced abundance to the people. Congress 
has every reason to be proud of this work. 

The new Act has been called complicated, but actually 
it is just as simple as, and perhaps simpler than the old 
Adjustment Act. In the farming communities it will be 
carried out by county and community committees of farmers, 
just like the old Act was. I believe that within a month most 
of the county committees will understand very well how 
the new Act applies in their own communities. The chief 
reason it sounds complicated is that Congress decided to 
write into law many details that used to be covered by 
general provisions. Not perhaps in legal language, but cer- 
tainly in terms of action, this Act in its main outlines is 
simple and clear. 

You who are listening—whether you live in the city or 
on the farm—want to know what those outlines are. Let 
me tell briefly about them. 

First of all, the new Act continues and strengthens the 
work of the Triple A on soil conservation. Farmers every- 
where in the United States may take part in the program 
regardless of what crop they grow. So we may think of one 
part of the Act as making soil conservation an important 
and enduring framework for the whole program. 

Then there is another part of the Act. This part makes 
available certain supplemental measures for the producers 
of five commodities listed in the Act. These commodities 
are corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco and rice. Let me enumerate 
three of the supplemental measures. First, national acreage 
allotments, divided up among the farms, with acreages big 
enough to produce plenty for domestic and export markets 
and in addition for larger than average carry-overs. Second, 
storage loans, to put a plank under prices when threatened 
by a slump and also to finance farmers in holding surplus 
supplies until they are needed and will bring a living price. 
Third, marketing quotas which can be used when the Ever 
Normal Granary overflows, provided always the farmers 
are so unitedly in favor that at least two-thirds of those 
taking part in a referendum vote to put the quotas into 
effect. These new provisions are to be dovetailed into the 
AAA soil conservation work. All payments are to be con- 
ditioned on soil conservation. 

So there is the new farm Act in a nutshell. You can 
see for yourselves that the plan is not “mystifying”, not 
“complicated”, and not “confusing”, as you may have read 
somewhere, but simple and direct. As a matter of fact 
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Farm Act 


every important farm bill or labor bill that has been 
passed or debated by Congress for the last fifty years has 
been denounced on some grounds or other—either as “‘vision- 
ary’, as “interfering with business”, as “socialistic” or as 
“dictatorial”. 

‘This new Act is no exception. The line now taken is 
that it is “complex”. But when making up your mind 
about the new Act, just ask yourselves frankly how much 
truth you now think there really was in such attacks on 
the farm bills of earlier years. All through the decade of 
the twenties, those interests and individuals who stood 
against any farm program had their way. But the price of 
doing nothing was disaster to the farmers and to the nation. 
live years ago the counsel of inaction was swept aside. 
This new farm Act is the result of experience that the 
farmers have gained during these five years. It is their 
effort to carry on a nationwide farm program in the interests 
of agriculture and the general welfare. 

Now I want to talk about the Ever Normal Granary 
features of the new farm Act. ‘These features seek to build 
up and maintain from year to year more abundant supplies 
of food, and feed for livestock. It is at this point—and 
I mean the point of mutual interest in maintaining larger 
reserves of food and feed—that the welfare of farmers 
becomes most clearly identified with the welfare of city 
people. 

Ever since 1933, farmers have been steadily seeking for 
the kind of a farm program that would serve them and serve 
the nation too. This has been the goal of the hard work 
and long hours spent by the farmer committeemen in 
thousands of counties and communities. These committee- 
men have been striving to build a strong and secure founda- 
tion for their program. The common welfare of farmers and 
consumers is that foundation. When farmers in this new Farm 
tion for their program. When farmers in this new Farm 
Act achieved that as the basis of their program, they. showed 
the nation how to make progress in solving one of the hard- 
est problems of modern times. 

This new Act comes to grips with a big and practical 
question. That question is how to protect both food supplies 
and farm income against extreme swings due to tricky 
weather. 

Since 1930, the farmers and consumers have paid the 
terrible cost of these excessive fluctuations, which helped 
nobody except a few lucky speculators. In 1932, an extreme 
upswing in supplies coincided with an extreme downswing 
in prices. That was one kind of a disaster. The farmers’ 
buying power disappeared. What farmer could buy shoes 
or an overcoat or an automobile with 30-cent wheat rotting 
on the ground and 12-cent corn being burned for fuel? 
The elevators were bursting with wheat, but the breadlines 
grew longer and longer. The vital element of balance 
between producing power and consuming power was gone. 
Factories without customers shut down. The nation learned 
that under our economic system abundance without balance 
means misery. 

This country does not want to go through the 1932 
experience again. 

In 1934 and 1936, we had the opposite kind of a disaster. 
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Those were the years of the two greatest droughts in our 
recorded history. The hot sun of those summers blasted 
the wheat and burned up the corn. Livestock died for 
want of water. Once again farmers and city people realized 
that they had strong interests in common. As farmers fought 
against the effects of drought, city people were hurt by steeply 
rising prices. 

On the farms in the drought area, the situation was as 
desperate as that of 1932. And as in 1932, when millions 
of unemployed had paid part of the cost of low farm income, 
city people again shared the burden. Just as the depression 
called for a national effort, so the drought was also a chal- 
lenge to all the people. Man is never so weak as when he 
tries to fight a depression or a drought single-handed. Just 
as farmers had united in a farm program to fight against 
depression, so they used that program to wage a great co- 
operative defense against the drought. Cattle were purchased 
and converted into meat, foundation herds were moved to 
pasture, feed was conserved, and wells were dug. Lands 
taken out of drought-stricken corn and wheat were used 
to grow emergency forage. Every one of these steps helped 
consumers as well as farmers. 

I have not time to recall the details of the fight on 
drought that was waged in 1934 and 1936. The results of 
drought are another form of the evil of unbalance. There 
is a real lesson to be drawn from the sufferings of 1932 and 
of the drought years. We need a practical method to main- 
tain balance, because that is the only way to have and to 
keep real abundance. 

That way is to use our surpluses to balance our shortages. 
This is the purpose of the Ever Normal Granary plan of 
the new Act. It proposes to level off the peaks into the 
valleys of supply, so as to create and keep on hand larger 
reserves of food and feed for agriculture and the nation. 

Specifically, the new Act is expected to result in doubling 
the average annual carryovers of both corn and wheat. 

I want to emphasize how the parts that encourage abun- 
dance work. The program is tied tightly to good land use. 
Surpluses one year and shortages the next go hand in hand 
with waste and destruction of soil fertility. The land is the 
real source of prosperity. If farmers are forced by ruthless 
competition to exhaust the soil there can be no enduring 
abundance. The place of soil conservation in this program 
is vital. 

The national acreage goals provide for balanced abun- 
dance. They encourage planting enough for all domestic, 
export and carry-over needs, but not so much as to bring 
back the excesses of 1932. Parceled out among the individual 
farms, these goals encourage good land use, instead of waste 
and depletion of the soil. 

The commodity loans are available on corn, wheat and 
cotton whenever large supplies threaten farmers with price 
collapse. The loans are to be high enough to make impossible 
a return of prices like those of 1932, but not so high as in 
any ordinary situation will prevent free movement of export 
crops into foreign markets. The loans will advance farmers 
the money that they need to hold supplies off the market 
in times of unusually large production. 

Marketing quotas can be used. But for food and feed, 
they are available only in emergency. Let me tell just what 
that means. When supplies mount higher and higher, and 
the Ever Normal Granary overflows; when any government 
investment in loans is threatened; and when the future of 
the farm program is endangered, then the quotas can be 
placed in effect. But remember that always there is one 
more important condition. The quotas can never be used 
unless they are approved by two-thirds of the producers 
voting in a referendum. If the quotas are opposed by more 





than one-third of those voting, there will be no quotas 
and the government will not offer loans. 

Crop insurance for wheat, beginning with the 1939 crop, 
will offer wheat farmers protection at cost against losses of 
yield due to drought, flood, hail, insects or disease. ‘The 
premiums will be held in storage in the form of wheat. 
They will go into the Ever Normal Granary reserve supply 
and be used to pay farmers for losses in bad years. 

I think you can all see how useful this program will be 
in bringing greater abundance to farmers. Take corn as an 
example. Almost every farmer who is a grower or feeder 
ot corn knows that it will be a good thing to have another 
crib full of corn on his farm each year. The program will 
even out the supplies of both corn and livestock. Protection 
from the extreme ups and downs of price will give the 
farmers better balanced income, more security and higher 
standards of living. 

The new Farm Act means greater abundance also for 
city consumers. The people in the cities may not know it 
but they are victims of freakish weather and its effects on 
farm supplies. The maintenance of larger reserves of wheat 
and corn under this Act will do more to stabilize prices of 
bread and meat than any fram plan that has ever been 
enacted or proposed. This Act will reduce the wild fluctua- 
tions of corn supplies and prices of pork and beef. I expect 
never again to see meat prices as high relative to consumer 
income as they were in the first nine months of 1937. Hogs 
at $3 are not good for farmers. Hogs at $13 are not good 
for consumers. Hogs at $8 are much better for both. 

The small business men of the towns and cities, manufac- 
turers, and people employed in the hauling, handling and 
processing trades will share in the benefits of the mew Act. 

Next to the farmer and his family, no one is more depend- 
ent upon farm income and upon the volume of commodities 
and goods moving from farm to city and from city to farm 
than the business people of the small towns. As farmers get 
better protection against extreme swings in supplies and 
prices, a steadier flow of business is certain to result. 

The city working man stands to gain from the program. 
The welfare of labor always has been and always will be 
closely linked to the welfare of the farmer. Balanced abun- 
dance for agriculture means balanced abundance for labor, 
too. Labor has suffered from the same drastic swings in 
price and supply that have hurt the farmer. With every 
slump from peak volume of supplies, some workers in the 
handling, hauling and processing trades have been squeezed 
out of their jobs. Labor, business and capital with steadier 
returns will all be better off as the Ever Normal Granary 
irons out the worst ups and downs of farm supplies. Not 
labor, not industry and not the rank and file of business, but 
only the more fortunate speculators live off the swings from 
glut to scarcity. Every one else gains and no one else loses 
from balanced abundance. 

Leaving far behind the scarcity of 1932, this program of 
abundance can, and, I am convinced, will be carried out in 
the spirit and letter of democracy. 

Farmers today are feeling the impact of powerful economic 
forces. They have to seek better protection for themselves 
against these forces, or else suffer results that we know from 
experience are very severe. The farmers are 6,000,000 com- 
peting units in a world of corporate organization and increas- 
ing industrial controls. Their export markets have been 


reduced by tariffs and embargoes. They have felt the shock 
of rapid technological changes in both agriculture and indus- 
try. This generation has seen the closing of the frontier and 
the end of the free land that once absorbed jobless labor. 
Failure to let farmers build good defenses against these forces 
finally plunged agriculture into the great depression. 
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The task of democracy in our day is to help people meet 
problems like these. If democracy is to survive it must serve 
this function. With the free lands gone, export markets 
shrunken, and corporations dominant, the great problems 
that now confront the farmer are economic problems. Once 
we had to fight for political freedom. But now the battle is 
for economic freedom—freedom from the menace of depres- 
sion and insecurity. The time has come when democracy 
must be applied in the economic 2ffairs of the people, or else 
we can have no democracy that is worthy of the name. 

Economic democracy in agriculture will face one test five 
days from now. Next Saturday the first referendum will be 
held under the new Act. In these referendums, the growers 
of cotton and. of flue-cured and the dark tobaccos will vote 
by secret ballot for or against the use of marketing quotas 
this year for their crops. The quotas, as I have said, will not 
be put into effect unless their use is favored by two-thirds of 
the producers voting. 

‘To me, the referendum method set forth in the Farm Act 
is economic democracy. But now is a good time to face 
directly the question whether it is economic democracy or 
government regimentation. I saw an argument the other day 
that the referendum is not democratic because the vote is 
taken only among farmers and does not include non-farming 
groups. But the referendums are only a step in carrying out 
a democratic process which began with enactment of the law 
by Congress representing all groups of the people. Referen- 
dums are provided for because Congress wisely saw that they 
are a practical and necessary step in carrying out a part of 
the farm program which depends for its success upon having 
the overwhelming support of the farmers concerned. Con- 
gress representing the whole people has defined the conditions 
under which referendums of producers are in the general 
welfare, therefore, putting the issue of marketing quotas right 
up to the farmers themselves looks fair and democratic. 

The law sets the marketing quota supply levels at points 
which are liberal and definite. These levels must be exceeded 
before the quotas can be placed in effect. They are exceeded 
now for cotton as a result of the record-breaking cotton crop 
of last year. A large crop of flue-cured tobacco in 1937 and 
declining consumption of dark tobacco also have pushed sup- 
plies of these kinds of tobacco above the quota levels. 

In all the circumstances, the referendum method seems en- 
tirely democratic. It is true that if the marketing quotas go 
into operation, sales in excess of them will be subject to pen- 
alty at 2 cents per pound on cotton, and a minimum of 2 to 3 
cents per pound on tobacco. But the effect of the quotas is 
to encourage the farmers to hold in their hands more of the 
surplus supplies that are glutting the market. The farmers 
cooperate in holding the excess of their product over market- 
ing quotas off the market in storage until supplies come into 
better balance with demand and prices recover. When a 
farmer’s excess holdings become burdensome, then he plants 


more of his land to soil building crops. In this way he stores 
up in the soil for future use the fertility which would be 
wasted by piling surplus on top of surplus. But the entire 
use of marketing quotas for these purposes depends upon 
support of the quotas by a two to one majority of all those 
who vote in the referendum. That is certainly not regimen- 
tation by the government. If there be any “regimentation,” 
it is regimentation by the farmers of themselves. 

Next Saturday’s referendum should be a thorough-going 
demonstration of economic democracy in agriculture. Every 
farmer committeeman, and every one else who has any re- 
sponsibility for holding the referendums should do his part 
to see that these elections are well conducted. Every pro- 
ducer must have a chance to vote the way he wants to vote. 
It is up to the farmers to speak their own minds, and the 
larger the number that go to the polls the better. It is the 
business of each farmer to decide for himself how he wants 
to vote. The way to make these referendums next Saturday 
a genuine expression of farm sentiment is for the tobacco 
farmers and cotton farmers to go to the polls in large num- 
bers and vote yes or no as they see fit. 

That is economic democracy. Democracy means respect for 
minority rights but not frustration by the minority of all 
progress. Democracy does not condemn to waste of soil and 
destruction of income vast numbers of farmers who want to 
cooperate to save themselves and their lands. 

Democracy and anarchy are two different things. Anarchy 
means complete personal license to do as you please without 
regard to the general welfare. But in a democracy personal 
freedom is balanced by personal responsibility for the rights 
of all. When the majority in a democracy puts up traffic 
lights so as to keep going ahead, it is understood that the 
minority as well as the majority should respect the signals. 

Let me sum it all up this way. There are two vital things 
about the Farm Act. 

One thing is its provision for abundance. In 1937 agri- 
culture produced a superabundance of food and fiber for the 
nation (and right here, let me say parenthetically that the 
“scarcity” charge against the new Farm Act is the worst 
misrepresentation I ever heard )—and for the future the Act 
provides ways of maintaining the abundance that now exists. 

The other vital thing is the Act’s reliance upon the demo- 
cratic process. In my opinion, the new farm program is eco- 
nomic democracy in action. 

With these two things, abundance and democracy, agricul- 
ture has a plan which is a challenge to industry. It is a 
challenge to industry to reverse present declines of production 
so as to balance with larger output of factory goods the 
existing abundance of farm commodities. If industry follows 
the trail blazed by agriculture, both farm and city people will 
make more rapid gains. Agriculture is going to do its share. 
Its program serves farm welfare and the general welfare. 

I believe the new Farm Act will make history. 


A Look Toward the Future 


THE CHALLENGE OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANC 


By DR. EDWIN A. LEE, Director, National Occupational a 
At a Conference of National Vocational Guidance Association, held at Atlantic City, N. J., February 24, 1938 


HERE is, first of all, much needed exploration in the 
real of cooperation. There may have been a time when 
it was defensible to play a lone game in vocational 
guidance, but it is doubtful. Certain it is that a look into 


the future clearly emphasizes that the only way we can hope 
to accomplish any of the aims which are supposed to motivate 
us is through cooperation. That this cooperation must exist 
in its simplest form in the relationship between counselor 
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and pupil and counselor and parent goes without saying. 
What we so often overlook or consciously exclude are the 
wider and more complex relations which are so inescapably 
in the picture of the years ahead. It seems almost silly, for 
example, to talk about the need for cooperation between 
vocational counselors and trades teachers or placement off- 
cers, but innumerable instances could be cited not only of 
lack of cooperation but in some cases of actual hostility. 
Until every person in a school system faces squarely the 
necessity for interpreting occupational adjustment as a coor- 
dinated program of education beginning with guidance and 
flowing through training to placement, with each man or 
woman doing his share cooperatively to solve the total prob- 
lem of adjustment, we shall still need to look ahead. All 
indications point to increasing pulling together. The crystal 
tells me that those who refuse to play the game are going 
to be lonely very soon. I hope they are banished to Elba. 

Cooperation only begins, however, at home. There are 
countless agencies outside the school with whom it is possible, 
aye with whom it is necessary to work. They range from 
P.T.A.’s for whom the issue is so personally vital; through 
various types of community organizations such as the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the labor unions, and community chests; 
to groups like Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Optimists, High 
Twelves, Altrusa, Zonta, Business & Professional Women’s 
Club, Association of University Women—all of whom cut 
across the occupational life. of a community; and including 
organizations who are in one way or another attempting to 
solve one or more aspects of the problem, the Y.M.C.A., the 
government offices, both state and national, and in many 
cases what generally are known as coordinating councils. All 
of these groups and agencies seek alike an outlet for altru- 
istic service, they almost plead for opportunity to cooperate. 
We shall be stupid if we do not explore every possibility of 
working with and through them. 

There is yet another realm of cooperation whose real 
development lies in the future. Most of our vocational 
guidance and vocational education programs are conceived 
too narrowly. Employment cuts across community bound- 
aries. Take the area I know best, the San Francisco Bay 
area. It is politically made up of at least a dozen cities— 
separate mayors, separate police departments, separate school 
systems. But people live in one city and work in another— 
some work over a period of time in all of them. If one should 
make an occupational study of Berkeley, for example, and build 
the vocational guidance and training program in terms of the 
findings, he would be dealing only partially with the total 
situation. Men who live in Berkeley work in Richmond to 
the North, Oakland to the South, across the Bay in San 
Francisco to the West, and in the agricultural areas behind 
the Berkeley Hills to the East. Failure to take such facts 
into account results in a distorted picture of occupational 
needs. I cite this area because already the type of cooperation 
necessary for real accomplishment is coming into being. 
Those concerned are sitting down together and devising a 
strategy which takes into account that political boundary lines 
almost never coincide with occupational boundary lines. It 
is impossible to over-emphasize how important to the future 
of occupational adjustment is the community cooperation 
which I am suggesting here. 

The second major classification in which there is need for 
exploration is in research. I know you have heard this over 
and over, but apparently not by any means frequently enough. 
Dr. Ben Wood said in my presence recently that the voca- 
tional guidance workers are comparable to a group of ex- 
plorers who went to the Arctic after polar bears fully 
equipped with everything but the guns with which to shoot 
the bear. 





The implications of this statement will bear examination. 
What does he mean by guns? He is referring, of course, to 
the tools which are needed for diagnosis. How many depend- 
able instruments have we in the vocational guidance field? 
A few fairly dependable tests which give us not too accu- 
rately indications as to such items as intelligence, i.e., the 
intelligence measured by intelligence tests; mechanical and 
manual aptitudes; clerical aptitudes ; vocational interests ; and 
the like. I doubt if more significant investigation has been 
pursued in any field of education than in this general realm 
thet Bingham discussed in his recent book ‘‘Aptitudes and 
Aptitude Testing.” But the work that has been done and 
the tools that have been developed are so inadequate when 
one contemplates the field to be covered that certainly this 
development of techniques for analyzing and diagnosing indi- 
viduals stands at the very top of needed exploration in the 
years ahead. Notable pioneers have shown us the way 
through experimentation. We must push back the boundaries 
of knowledge until we can speak with authority in the whole 
realm of individual psychology, particularly as regards occu- 
pational aptitudes. I call to your attention a promising experi- 
ment now being undertaken in Baltimore. There Supt. 
Weglein has established a division of occupational testing 
and analysis the purpose of which is to make available ulti- 
mately a complete examination to every child in the city who 
needs it. Wisely he is beginning by setting aside a certain 
section of the city for controlled experimentation. As rapidly 
as his evidence permits the program will be extended through- 
out Baltimore. Keep your eyes and minds on this venture. 
It promises much to the future of occupational adjustment 
in this country. 

We have gone further in our research concerning occupa- 
tions. Individual communities like Cincinnati have made 
notable strides in assembling and interpreting data about 
occupations. The U.S.E.S. is performing wonders in dis- 
seminating job descriptions and promises a job dictionary 
which will be an invaluable tool to counselors. But despite 
all our advance the problem is not solved. For some com- 
munities not even the beginnings have been made. For others 
the information is inadequate and out-of-date. For even the 
best the problems of complete coverage and timeliness some- 
times seem insuperable. This is to be said, however. We do 
know how to gather occupational information fairly effi- 
ciently. To a lesser degree, but still on the whole effectively, 
we know how to interpret what we have collected. The job 
of the future is one of refinement of techniques and extension 
of the service to schools and communities not now served. 
My own judgment is that public opinion is going to bring 
about the latter quite possibly before we have the staff 
eq''ipped to do a top-notch job. The area, however, in which 
we have most to do in the realm of research lies in evalua- 
tion. Too long have we assumed that our accomplishment 
matched our objectives. Is it too brutal to suggest that most 
counsellors haven’t the slightest evidence to prove that their 
guidance has been truly effective? Is it unfair to raise the 
question “How many vocational guidance programs provide 
for a check on every class after a certain period of time has 
elapsed?” I don’t think so. The really significant follow-up 
studies of high school graduates, e.g., do not run into two 
digits. We are assailable here as at no other point. Good 
research implies not only good hypothesis, but ruthless check- 
ing of those scientific guesses. We have been strong on guess- 
ing and wishing, but weak on following through. If we are 
to maintain our professional self-respect we must accept the 
full responsibility of research—to evaluate fearlessly that 
which we do and to modify our programs in accordance 
therewith. This is why I so firmly concur in the findings of 
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the superintendents who participated in the NOC Occupa- 
tional Education Tour last spring. They said, you will 
remember, that one could not conceive of a program of occu- 
pational adjustment that did not encompass the total gamut 
of guidance, training, and placement. It is when you face 
the inescapable facts of placement, which is the culmination 
of all that we do that the evaluation really takes place. Are 
you willing to base the wisdom and effectiveness of what you 
do on what happens to those whom you have counselled or 
trained? Yes, there is needed exploration here. 

I turn now to a different vantage point. No matter how 
strong the telescope we can never see beyond the horizon. 
But we can always climb to higher ground and push back 
the limits of visibility. Every man and woman dealing with 
the occupational adjustment of youth faces this problem of 
getting to higher ground. Some do it by study at summer ses- 
sions, others by purposeful travel at home or abroad. For 
most of us, however, it’s a matter of self-directed study of 
that with which we are dealing, a study that seeks not only 
a solution to the immediate problem, but also a perspective 
that places each problem in its proper place with - regard 
to the whole. What shall one interested in such self- 
education do? Let me offer specific suggestions. 

Here, for example, is a recent publication from the Na- 
tional Resources Committee. It is entitled “Technological 
Trends and National Policy.” It is, quoting the letter which 
accompanied the first copy to President Roosevelt, “the first 
major attempt to show the kinds of new inventions which 
may effect living and working conditions in America in the 
next ten to twenty-five years.” Is such a report of any 
importance to you and me? Listen to some quotations from 
the foreword. 


“ 


So closely interrelated is the mechanism of 
modern civilization that a change occurring in one 
part, say in industry, will produce an effect in quite 
ditterent and unexpected part, as for instance, in the 
schools, or the use of natural resources. Hence we need 
a view of the general causes, types, and trends over a 
broad front, since any specific program may be affected 
by forces originating elsewhere. 

“Although technological unemployment is one of the 
most tragic effects of the sudden adoption of many new 
inventions (which may be likened to an immigration of 
iron men), inventions create jobs as well as take them 
away. While some technological changes have resulted 
in the complete elimination of occupations and even 
entire industries, the same or other changes have called 
into being new occupations, services, and industries. 

“No satisfactory measures of the volume of technolo- 
gical unemployment have as yet been developed, but at 
least part of the price for this constant change in the 
employment requirements of industry is paid by labor 
since many of the new machines and techniques result in 
‘occupational obsolescence.’ The growth and decay of 
industries and occupations caused by technological prog- 
ress necessitate continuous and widespread—and not 
always successful—readjustments and adaptations on 
the part of workers whose jobs are effected by these 
changes. 

“Though the influence of invention may be so great 
as to be immeasurable, as in the case of gunpowder or 
the printing press, there is usually opportunity to antic- 
ipate its impact upon society since it never comes instan- 
taneously without signals. For invention is a process 
and there are faint beginnings, development, diffusion, 
and social influences, occurring in sequence, all of which 
require time. From the early origins of an invention 
to its social effects the time intervals average about 30 
years.” 








It is apparent, isn’t it, that any long range view of the 
problem of occupational adjustment requires just the kind 
of facts and the kind of imagination which this report gives? 
Here is another more recent report from the National 
Resources Committee bearing the title “Our Cities.” It is 
the first major national study of cities in the United States. 
These sentences are from the first page of the foreword: 
“Our Nation is based upon a community of interest 
in the midst of diversity of occupations . . .” 


“, .. The city dweller may be a worker, white-collar 
or not, a small-business man, a large-business man, or 
an industrial giant... .” 

“The modern nation finds in its cities the focal point 
of much that is threatening and much that is promising 
in the life of its people... .” 

“|. . it is in the Nation’s cities that the shadow of 

_ economic insecurity is darkest. For in the city will be 
found the workshop of our industrial society and the 
nerve center of our vast and delicate commercial mech- 
anism... .” 


Or pick out these paragraphs on “occupations” : 

“Generally, a larger proportion of the adult urban 
population is gainfully employed than is the case with 
the rural adult population. The same is true of women, 
but the reverse of children. That these are specific 
characteristics of contemporary urban life in indicated 
by the fact that the larger the city the more prominent 
these are found to be. 

“The cities differ from the country and the large 
cities from the small, moreover, by the types of occupa- 
tions in which the inhabitants engage. The white-collar 
workers, i.e., those employed in trade and in clerical 
and professional work, are proportionally more numer- 
ous in large cities. Of 12 professions—authors and 
journalists, artists, architects, actors, musicians, lawyers, 
dentists, clergymen, trained nurses, teachers and physi- 
cians—only two, teachers and clergymen, have a lower 
ration in large cities than in small ones. Even more 
pronounced is the difference in these respects between 
cities lying within and cities lying outside the metro- 
politan regions. The large cities and metropolitan 
centers not only have the largest proportion of white- 
collar workers and of certain professions, but they also 
appear to be less favorable to self-employment, especially 
in trade and probably also in the professions. Workers 
in rural areas are more evenly distributed throughout 
the various age groups, whereas urban workers, parti- 
cularly those in clerical and professional service, trade, 
transportation, and communication, are more concen- 
trated in the age class from 18 to 39 years. The span 
of the working life of the person is considerably shorter 
in the city than in the country. Thus while the city 
offers a greater range of vocational opportunities than 
does the country, it also introduces elements which 
undermine economic security.” 


One more suggestion and my point will be made. I hold 
in my hand one of the most thought-provoking books I 
have ever read. It is entitled “Dynamics of Population” by 
Frank Lorimer and Frederick Osborn, and bears the sub- 
title “social and biological significance of changing birth 
rates in the United States.” I can only quote briefly from 
the book. 


“The only groups in the United States which are at 
present reproducing at rates far above actual replace- 
ment needs are located in certain rural areas, and pre- 
dominantly in communities that are at the lowest eco- 
nomic levels and most remote from those educational 
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and cultural influences which are held typical of social 
progress in this country. . .. At the same time there is 
hardly a single urban group in which the majority of 
the young people enjoy the advantages of high school 
education and in which many continue their education 
through college that is now replacing itself from one 
generation to another.” 

“Within this total population, gradually approaching 
equilibrium, very diverse forces are at work. Some 
large groups are reproducing so rapidly and other large 
groups are so diminishing, that the surviving children 
of a million women of childbearing age now living in 
the groups will be twice as numerous as the surviving 
children of a million women in some other groups. Such 
an extreme differential, if continued for three genera- 
tions would cause the descendants of the first group to 
be sixteen times as numerous as the descendants of the 
second group... .” 

“, . Some of the children of unskilled workers are, 
of course, superior in native endowment for intelligence 
to some of the children of college professors and business 
managers. This fact should always be stressed. Never- 
theless, the best evidence now available indicates that the 
usual negative correlation between fertility and social 
status involves a gradual decline in average hereditary 
capacity for intellectual development. The force of 
this influence, though imperceptible, is by no means 
negligible. Such a tendency if continued for many gen- 
erations would result in a serious lowering of capacity 
for cultural intellectual progress by the American 
people... .” 

“Our vast educational program may perhaps be 
sufficient to outweigh the depressing effects of present 
population trends in their purely environmental aspects. 
It can never make up for the dying out of any large pro- 
portion of people with superior capacities for education. 
Two mass tendencies are apparently moving in direct 
oppositions: the conscious force of educational endeavor, 
and the blind influence of present population drift.” 


If this book is too strong meat for digestion there is a briefer 
treatment of the problem which has been prepared for the 
Educational Policies Commission with the assistance of Mr. 
Lorimer. It is called “The Effect of Population Changes 
on American Education.” It bears the publication date, 
January 1938. It is up-to-the-minute interpretation of the 
problem which its title indicates. 

There are other significant volumes which belong in the 
working library of any person who is truly attempting to 
do his share in solving the problem of occupational adjust- 
ment. A close acquaintance is essential with “Recent 
Social Trends,” that extraordinary volume produced by 
President Hoover’s research committee on social trends in 
1933. One cannot read that epoch-making study of a 
typical American community. “Middletown” by Robert S. 
and Helen M. Lynd, without gaining new conceptions of 
what it means to know one’s own city. And when the 
authors follow through ten years later, as they did last 
year, with “Middletown in Transition” the two volumes 
become almost indispensable to wise reflection concerning the 
subtler implications of our task. 

Here indeed is a realm in which each of us needs to 
explore. By very nature of our work we are prone to keep 
close to the problems at hand. But by very nature of its 
broader meanings we are almost compelled at intervals to 
withdraw far enough to permit a view which places the 
immediate in its proper setting. More than any other group 
of educators our chart must be plotted by what our imagi- 
nation discloses. We cannot know the future, yet we deal 
all the time with events in the future. The high ground 





from which we can see whence we come, also makes it 
possible to glimpse whither we are going. It is by the study 
of such material as has been described and contemplation of 
its meanings that we may grow in wisdom and imaginative 
power. 

This discussion would be incomplete without mention of 
two other areas in which we need to explore. 1 have 
been speaking as if our problem were that of youth alone. 
You know that the decade just passed has brought the adult 
into the forefront of our problem in an amazing fashion. 
Occupational adjustment in the years ahead will be increas- 
ingly a matter of grown-ups as well as youth, indeed, most 
youth with whom we will be dealing may be more properly 
called young adults. Already there are states in which enroll- 
ment of adults in public schools exceeds that of high school 
youth. Unemployment figures released from Washington 
as a result of the recent census indicate one inescapable 
factor. And if you doubt the slow but certain emergence of 
adult education you need only refer to the discussions on 
population trends which were mentioned earlier. To quote 
from “The Effect of Population Changes on American 
Education” : 

“, . « In 1900 there were 90 persons under twenty 
years for each 100 persons aged twenty to sixty years, 
whereas the corresponding ratio in 1935 was only 68 
and by 1975 is predicted to be about 48. Conversely, 
where there were 13 persons over sixty years of age per 
100 persons aged twenty to sixty years in 1900, the 
corresponding ratio in 1935 was 17 and in 1975 will be 
about 34.” 

“With fewer children and more elders, not only pro- 
portionately but actually, the United States faces the 
problem of providing: (1) jobs for older workers in 
an occupational world which prefers to employ young 
adults, (2) economic security for the aged who cannot 
work, and (3) an increased emphasis on the personal 
aspects of cultural life as the reflection of maturity 
replaces the impulsiveness of youth.” 


The second final area to which your attention is drawn 
is that wherein reside the handicapped—a group almost 
completely ignored by the guidance worker. A half-dozen 
references comprise the more important discussions of the 
problem. A recent number of “Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine,” which was devoted to the problem of 
the tuberculous, occasioned wide comment because of its 
pioneering. Yet it was concerned with only one segment of 
the handicapped population. There are the deaf and the 
hard-of-hearing, the defective of vision and the totally blind, 
the many types of crippled, the cardiac cases—to mention 
only those with which we are generally familiar. Any pro- 
gram of occupational adjustment which does not take into 
account the peculiar problems facing such boys and girls 
and men and women and make suitable provision for meet- 
ing those problems falls short of completeness. No look 
down the vistas of the future holds such poignancy of appeal 
as this, nor can any compensation match that which comes 
from the knowledge that for these handicapped we have 
caused independence to supplant dependence, and morale 
to banish fear and insecurity. 

As a matter of fact those words just about sum up our 
reason for being in the educational scheme of things. If 
through our programs of occupational adjustment we enable 
men and women to solve adequately and understandingly the 
problems of occupational choice, training, and induction into 
work-life, we have contributed that without which neither 
personal nor social morale is possible. Looking into the 
future I see no task more challenging in its possibilities nor 
more satisfying in its potential accomplishment. Let’s explore 
it to the full on every front. 
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THE CURRENT ISMS ARE BAD 


By MARK M. JONES, President, The Akron Belting Company and Consulting Economist 
Opening Address, Fourth Conference on Educational Policies 
Held under the auspices of the Advanced School of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, February 22, 1938 


HE title of my assignment, as you note, is “The 

Educator and the Trend of the Times—Educational 

Problems versus Education’s Problems.” It seems to 
me this subtitle is of unusual and far-reaching importance. 
And doubtless my chief observation with respect to it may 
strike you as trite. I think it is trite. I think it is as trite 
as the multiplication table. I think it has been trite in every 
age in which the vanguard of civilization has been conscious 
of the cultural lag. But none the less I still insist it seems 
to me that in all history there never was a time when first 
things cried out more insistently to be considered first by 
thoughtful minds than they do today. 

And, trite as this is, I believe we should expect to see it 
always true. We should expect, indeed, to see this need loom 
up with increasing and ever more profound importance. The 
multiplicity of problems continuously resulting as society 
moves ceaselessly from the simple to the complex alone em- 
phasizes and will increasingly emphasize this vital, constantly 
more pressing need. At the same time this multiplicity makes 
it increasingly more difficult to secure agreement on those 
things which are really first. And it would seem that this, 
indeed, is itself the constant, always-present first-thing civili- 
zation ever faces. In fact, I wonder if it would be considered 
too presumptuous for a layman to observe that history seems 
to him to show that all the failures of the mighty civilizations 
of the past seem traceable to a lack of understanding of this 
profoundly simple truth. It would appear that the educator 
faces both a never ending and an ever mounting task. 

Thus I believe I have easily arrived at an agreement with 
you that in a rapidly advancing technological age, education 
seems literally the only practical force which may soberly be 
considered as standing between civilization and chaos itself. 
So I propose from such a common meeting ground to suggest 
for your attention some thoughts which may conceivably be 
of interest to you as educators, if for no other reason, shall 
we say, than solely because such easy counsel seems so invari- 
ably to come so readily from the laymen’s mind. 

Of course, I join with you in observing that this is a very 
curious phenomenon. It would seem that even the slightest 
hint to a layman that a covey of educators is sitting silently 
in some almost impenetrable intellectual underbrush will 
cause him to sniff delightedly and then proceed to point all 
his faculties quiveringly in that direction. It has been so long 
since I have done any hunting—and I mean of birds—that I 
am unable to trust my analogy to carry me any further. It 
seems to me that pointers do not bay their quarry. But you 
will undoubtedly discover today that laymen do! 

I suspect that educators doubtless know as little about 
business, by and large today, as the layman does about educa- 
tion. But for my part I must acknowledge that, like your- 
selves, despite the little that I know I know, I can not with 
sincerity apologize too much. I even venture almost imperti- 
nently to make the point that while ignorance is unquestion- 
ably a very grievous thing, it does possess at least the initial 
merit of making well trod fields appear enticingly new. And 
will it be denied that even education’s history seems to show 
that sometimes apparently any one may stumble on a useful 
truth? I must confess such prospect in your field seems irre- 





sistibly to attract laymen. You observe, for instance, how 
readily four of us have been persuaded to address you. 

But I wish more pointedly to preface my remarks. For 
on the pr~mise that first things should indeed be first, it 
would seem the first thing the first speaker should do at 
what, as far as I know, is the first time the two great prac- 
tical forces of modern life—education and business—have 
met in alternate conference, is to make it very clear and 
plain to you as educators that as laymen, and despite the nat- 
urally irritating and dogmatic assertiveness you may hear, at 
least from me, we really do not think we “know it all.” It 
will only sound as if we do. 

And for my part, again, I must acknowledge something 
else. I must acknowledge that the only reason I became per- 
suaded that what I might be able to say could be of passing 
interest to you, is that it may possibly appear to you I occupy, 
perhaps, a somewhat curious business position. It seems un- 
avoidable that I describe it briefly. For example, among 
other things I run a manufacturing business today. But for 
many years I have been, and am still, engaged in examining, 
evaluating, and appraising the practical worth and conse- 
quences of a very great many enterprises, institutions, 
philanthropies, and economic, industrial and educational 
organizations and ideas. I do not wish to convey the im- 
pression that I think the whole world has made a beaten 
pathway to my door by this; and certainly very decidedly not 
for the classic purpose. On the contrary, and for some com- 
pletely unaccountable reason, it has frequently seemed to me 
that somehow I have been brought more curious intellectual 
and business mousetraps to examine and seriously appraise, 
than any moderately inoffensive citizen ought to have inflicted 
on him in two lifetimes. In a sense, therefore, it may seem 
to you that I might reasonably come before you as somewhat 
of a neutral—a synthetic neutral, possibly, merely condi- 
tioned by the necessities of my profession. In any event, I 
am not solely a manufacturer, nor am I solely a consulting 
economist. And there have been periods, say along around 
1929 and later, when I have entertained very grave suspi- 
cions that I might not even be a business man. For while 
fear may well be considered the beginning of wisdom, I have 
no hesitancy in asserting that losing some money is a practi- 
cally perfect foundation for the beginning of business humil- 
ity—doubtless a somewhat apt point to you, incidentally, as 
you look at the business world today. Whatever 1 am, how- 
ever, it is possible that you may consider me moderately 
useful to you as an individual who, through perhaps un- 
usually varied experiences, has been literally forced by the 
nature of these activities to face continually the stubbornly 
unchanging realities of life. And there is at least one very 
comforting fact about these stubborn realities; they confront 
the managing of the peanut stand or the little red school- 
house just as unemotionally and impartially as they do the 
management of the greatest and most far-flung business en- 
terprise or educational institution. I shall not dwell too much 
on the interesting implications in this. And I shall not at- 
tempt to burden you unduly with my particular philosophy 
of “things as they ought to be,” although I have some good 
acquaintances among you who will doubtless hear such prom- 
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ise of restraint with slightly amazed, if not indeed to say 
quite pleased, astonishment. 

You doubtless would much more reasonably be interested 
in facts, and I mean, of course, at least as I have found them. 
Facts have so troublesome a habit of disappearing periodically 
from attention, that all of us seem constantly confronted 
with the pressing need to dig them up anew. As I look back 
on my experiences, it seems to me that I can describe a very 
large proportion of them in a single sentence. I shall not 
sugarcoat it—my files seem almost veritable mortuaries of 
abortive attempts of a great many well meaning persons to 
cure the ills of mankind with a blueprint. 

I intend no cynical disparagement in this; I state it merely 
and very quietly as a fact. But in twenty years if only one 
of some of these ideas had worked, much of the world, at 
least, were different now. And as I looked these over in my 
search for something reasonably to be considered useful as a 
modest contribution to the genuine and the practical sound- 
ness of this Alternate Conference idea, there came a picture 
to my mind. I saw through all the years a long array of 
brilliant, kindly, totally unselfish humanitarians, whom it 
has so frequently been my very depressing lot to confront 
continuously and relentlessly with the simple but inexorable 
fact that arithmetic exists. This sounds much too cold, per- 
haps, to so apparently sum up the efforts of so many deeply 
sincere idealists. I sincerely do not mean it so. I warmly 
make a common cause with all of them in an exasperated 
detestation of the fact that 2 and 2 make merely 4, when it 
would be so obviously and so marvelously simple if only once 
in a while they might so very helpfully make 5. 

I would not suggest by this, however, that I imagine any- 
one to be unaware of the remarkable rigidity of the multipli- 
cation table. Far from it. On the contrary, most of the 
proposals for social planning which have come to my atten- 
tion have been evolved by individuals who in their own fields 
are rightfully to be considered experts with a long record of 
strict adherence to the scientific exactitude demanded of their 
profession. They would as instantly detect the slightest devi- 
ation from straight-line thinking in their fields as would a 
scientifically accurate galvanometer detect the very smallest 
change of current in an electrical circuit. It is apparently 
only when some of these once listen to the far off dulcet 
strains of social music that all the careful, painstaking, prac- 
tical training of a lifetime in their own fields seems to be- 
come blurred and gently fade away. 

It is a striking commentary on the trend of the times that 
at the very point in history when we need the calm, collected 
judgment and experience of our social experts most, many 
seem far too caught up and exhilarated with the possibilities 
of some precocious brain child of their own to give us that 
detached, impersonal and hence dependable outlook which 
we have been taught to accept as the reason for valuing their 
profession. I have no doubt that this will sound like a very 
dogmatic assertion, and since I have placed emphasis on the 
need to consider first things first, I concede it to be fittingly 
proper that I be peremptorily challenged to provide an illus- 
tration of at least one of these first things in point with this 
assertion. 

A single question will suffice. For example, is there any 
one in this audience of educators who seriously believes that 
within the structural framework of our democracy any im- 
portant departure from our present social and economic ideol- 
ogy can abruptly take place unless the mass level of general 
education has been raised sufficiently to meet its implications? 
I shall ask another. Is there any one who seriously believes 
this level is high enough today to withstand—either within 
or without the structural framework of our democracy—the 
shock of such an impact on all our social and economic insti- 
tutions without the most serious dislocation and disorder? 








If by the slightest chance there are some who think this 
level is sufficiently high today, I earnestly recommend that 
they merely glance over a few of the answers in a survey 
recently made by the American Youth Commission in the 
State of Maryland. I understand that this survey is not yet 
published, but I find abundant food for grave and serious 
thinking in Dean Russell’s reference to it on page seven in 
his address “The Enemy Within,” delivered at the New 
York State Bankers’ Association dinner on January 24, 1938. 

Now I do not mean to discount too much the genuine 
value of the intentions and the strivings of our idealists. Cer- 
tainly this country needs a change in many directions. It 
always did, and it unquestionably always will need change. 
But my experiences seem to me to show at least two things 
with respect to these intentions which I think important. 
The first is that so many simply do not jibe with the simple 
facts of arithmetic to begin with. I mean by this that no 
matter how valuable something may be if it can not provide 
its own economic justification in a practical world, it is not 
only out of line with straight thinking, but it is at variance 
with a workable economy. And this is bad enough. But the 
second is that today we appear to be dragged completely out 
of balance by the kind of intentions which the history of any 
section of the human race in any portion of the world, in 
any period of its affairs, fails utterly to disclose a single suc- 
cessful application. I wish to emphasize the point that these 
ideas are not new; that they have been applied time and 
again and time and again in human history; and not only 
have they repeatedly failed, but, and far more important, 
they have failed each time, crescendo-wise, with devastatingly 
increasing disaster. ’ 

Is it really possible for any one seriously to believe that 
the peaceful happiness and content of mind of a great people 
has suddenly become a purchaseable commodity, to be ar- 
ranged for by merely actuating the financial legerdemain of 
some new notion of the State’s accounting? Is the enlight- 
ened foresight which determines the orderly progress of a 
nation, of a civilization, now strangely translated into some- 
thing which can be legislated into existence? When the 
world was in the grip of a feudal system, when the vast 
majority of a population was unable to read, when there was 
no press, no radio, no medium for the swift transference of 
thought and hence the rapid crystallization of public opinion, 
then it could be said with truth that a wise ruler, an enlight- 
ened government, was the chiefly needful essential to the 
progress of civilization. But not today. This country knows, 
as does no other half so well, that unless the mass level of 
public opinion be lifted to an intelligent understanding of the 
type of legislation which seeks to accomplish what ought only 
to be done by education, such legislation, if enacted, is likely 
to be completely ignored. And if it is, such action of itself 
acts steadily and with deadly cumulative effect to detract 
from other and previously quite unquestioned rules of social 
conduct. 

It is not enough simply to have public accord initially with 
so-called social legislation ; there must exist intelligent under- 
standing not only of its purpose but of its likely effects, else 
such initial accord is later shown to have been meaningless. 
The danger of experimenting with forces which affect the 
habits of a people lies in the fact that too often is legislation 
proposed for that which only education can accomplish. Our 
experiment with prohibition is surely recognizable proof that 
this is not only true as incidental instance of fact, but also 
that it must indeed be a fundamental principle underlying 
the continued existence of a free and progressing social order. 

But do we find an emphasis on such matters today? If 
much of it exists I must confess that it has so far successfully 
eluded my attention. One of the very few educators whom I 
hear insistently attempting to make clear these vital needs is 
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the head of this institution. For years Dean Russell in his 
addresses, his writings and his annual reports, has consist- 
ently sought to emphasize society’s need to pay attention to 
its roots. 

I think it passing strange that the educational world at 
large seems not to have paid an even more widespread atten- 
tion than it has to so wise a mind. For what do we find 
today? What do we find in the greatest democracy that has 
ever existed in all time? What do we find in a nation that 
has had—and still has—the highest general standard of living 
the world has ever seen, and the greatest, broadest, most 
far-flung system of public education which the scholars, the 
philosophers, the wisest minds in all of the civilizations of 
the past would scarcely have dreamed of? | press the ques- 
tion. What do we find today in such a nation? 

Do we not find it fairly seething with a veritable hodge- 
podge of schemes and plans and notions designed to lift us to 
Utopia by our very bootstraps? Can a great people function 
properly in such an atmosphere? Can long range planning 
tor the vitally needed expenditure of millions and millions 
by competent, alert, intelligent private enterprise be expected 
to be carried out when the air itself is full of a questioning 
of the very principle which produced this capital? I think it 
very difficult. I think it almost hopeless for practical, fair- 
minded leaders of American business to be forced to compete 
for public attention and approval against strongly intrenched 
political positions of visionaries today. 

It is the visionary who tells us that we have finally solved 
man’s ancient bugaboo. He speaks of this as “the problem 
of production,” and he infers that since this was for so long 
thought quite impossible, who is now to say what else is, 
then, impossible? Hence it follows that in the heated atmos- 
phere resulting from the friction of conflicting opinions on 
apparently how best to utilize this new knowledge, the expla- 
nation of these notions into formidable proportions is but 
now a matter of course. And in such a state the common- 
place that the most impractical of planners are invariably 
possessed of the loudest voices, takes on a new significance in 
the disquieting realization that they also now appear to at- 
tract the largest following the most quickly. 

It seems not incompatible with reason to acknowledge 
that nearly always these visionary ideas are actually founded 
upon a germ of truth. It is precisely because they are so 
founded that they become, in periods of great sectional or 
national emergency or distress, all the more dangerous. As 
instance, underlying such a condition as exists today, there 
is discernible a strange and dangerous undercurrent of expec- 
tancy. The utterly useless generality that man knows how to 
produce more than he can consume, seems to give such curi- 
ous comfort to the individual barely existing on that com- 
unanswerable proof of the uselessness: of such 
knowledye alone—the public dole—that almost is he per- 
suaded that life has now become so simple that all that 
remains to be accomplished is for government to pronounce 
some sort of economic incantation and lo! every one can live 
happily ever after. 

“Such a state of mind is clearly fraught with the gravest 
of consequences to any social order, but much more pointedly 
so to a democracy subscribing to the principle of universal 
suffrage. It fairly cries aloud for demagogues to take advan- 
tage of it. And these have responded literally in droves. 
Panaceas of every conceivable description, designed to cure 
every conceivable economic and industrial ill, have fairly 
flooded the country. Ranging from the frankly ruthless advo- 
cates of the complete destruction of the entire capitalistic 
system, to the measured plausibleness of the extreme left- 
wing devotees of a too meticulously planned economy, with 
its inevitable corollaries of fixed standards of living, fixed 
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social factors, and therefore inescapable regimentation and 
class distinction, these plans and panaceas touch upon or 
cover almost every phase of our economic and industrial life. 

All have as their avowed objective the alleviation of human 
suffering or injustice. And none can quarrel with this as 
premise. But because none can, all these seek openly and 
admittedly to persuade the franchise holder that the quick, 
infallible way to life-as-it-ought-to-be is through the door of 
the national Treasury with his vote as key. And most of us 
know that this is fundamentally wrong even though there 
might exist overwhelming evidence of its apparently prov- 
able, though actually merely temporary, efficacy as a remedi- 
able measure. 

And, for my life, I can not understand why the alert, 
intelligent, thoughtful educators of this oountry, intimately 
familiar as they are with all the lessons of history, have not 
risen up as a unit to shout out from the very housetops the 
folly and the danger of such procedure. But do we hear 
them? Except for a few lone voices crying in this veritable 
wilderness of conflicting ideas and ideologies, opposing pan- 
aceas and principles, it would seem our educators in the main 
have taken a sabbatical at the very period in which the 
steadying influence of their knowledge and their intimate 
familiarity with all the ancient fallacies of history is most 
needed. 

Surely they know the history of government through the 
ages, but have we ever heard anything from the high counsels 
of the nation’s capitol to the effect that education is the only 
dependable force a people may rely upon for the orderly 
operation of great social reforms? Is not the whole expres- 
sion of government today apparently towards the substitution 
of legislation for this purpose ? 

What do you as educators think about this? As business 
men, we have the most genuine and sincere interest in your 
thoughts and in your measured, collective judgment. For to 
whom, if not to you, can the whole business world look for 
the knowledge, the good counsel, the steadying influence on 
our times which all society needs so vitally today? But is it 
possible that our unmistakable trend toward paternalism has 
escaped your attention? And what price general education 
in a paternalistic order of society? Is it not the plainest of 
plain facts that the only possible eventuation of such a trend, 
if not checked, is the inevitable evolution of a social, eco- 
nomic or military oligarchy which gives orders, not educa- 
tion, to the masses? 

Are we to conclude as business men that the educational 
system of this nation has so failed to provide the vitally 
needed steadying influence on our times that we can no 
longer look to it with that deep respect and confidence which 
the founding fathers of this country had? 

I say frankly that I can’t believe this. Every experience 
which I have had has shown me that apparently the over- 
whelming majority of educators are conservative—not rad- 
ical ; are deeply and acutely aware of the extraordinary value 
and significance of individualism as the one dominant factor 
of life which makes for civilized progress. 

Is it possible, then, that the reason for the inarticulateness 
of this great majority—of this almost incalculable and irre- 
sistible force on public opinion—is the impression that society 
faces insuperable problems which must merely, somehow, 
some way, either wear or work themselves out alone ? 

If more than thirty years of the type of experiences I have 
had will qualify me to express a purely personal opinion, I 
should assert, and just as dogmatically as possible, that this 
country simply does not face the kind of problems which it 
seems to me so many of our sincere idealists appear to think 
it does. But because it is a truism that the simple ceaselessly 
evolves into the complex, it seems a logical conclusion that 
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the problems which resultantly arise are obviously more com- 
plex. But my experience has convinced me that this is not a 
fact. I think this is merely one of those things which sound 
so true that we very seldom trouble to examine it to find out 
what it really means. For when we do, we soon discover 
that in this connection, at least, “complex” means merely a 
greater number of other simple things, each of which inevi- 
tably in turn will doubtless continue to divide and subdivide 
into its respective and appointed divisions in response to a 
changing environment, a rise in the mass level of general 
education, or the impact of some new invention or discovery. 
I can easily agree that this is endless, but I have never heard 
it suggested by any one that in the process principles change. 

And of all the first things to be considered by any thought- 
ful mind, surely principles come first. This country was 
plainly founded on a principle. Both its founders and its 
people knew in many instances from intimate personal experi- 
ence that the greatest danger to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness was government. It seems hard for us to realize 
this today although we have only to glance toward Europe to 
see it abundantly proved. Hence the founders of this coun- 
try deliberately elected to adopt as a principle that, as far as 
would be within their power, the government they created 
would never usurp its functions. It is needless to review the 
mechanism by which this principle was to be perpetuated. 

What seems important to emphasize is that the American 
idea was founded on the principle of deliberately limiting the 
powers and slowing up the efficiency of government by the 
systems of checks and balances with which you are all famil- 
iar. It is difficult to refrain from emphasizing the fact that 
there could scarcely have been a time when a strong, firm 
government was more clearly needed, or when the granting 
of almost despotic powers would have been more abundantly 
justified, than in the earlier days of this country. But Dean 
Russell has adequately and repeatedly referred to this in 
many of his writings and public addresses. And it would 
seem to me that educators ought continually to emphasize 
the profoundly significant implications to be drawn from an 
examination of the principle so deliberately elected to serve 
as the very foundation of our national existence. Certainly 
it would appear that the founding fathers believed this to be 
one of the most important aspects of the type of education 
they so uniformly agreed upon as essential to the perpetua- 
tion of the nation. It seems to me that they were under no 
illusions as to the tremendous difference between educational 
problems and education’s problems, It seems to me that they 
never questioned either the ability of the educator or the 
technique of professional education, but rather were they 
thinking and considering the great national needs to which 
this ability and this professional technique should be applied. 
I realize that this may be considered by some of you as appar- 
ently illustrating precisely what you may be doing today. 
But if it is, you are, if I may say so, not thinking of the same 
things I am. Those of you who wish to change the principles 
on which this social order was founded by any other means 
than the slow process of education will find but little warrant 
for it, in my opinion, in any of the writings of America's 
founders. 

It seems to me that it has only been fairly recently that 
the educational system of this country has departed from its 
traditional position. It seems to me that only recently has it 
failed to differentiate between educational problems and edu- 
cation’s problems. And by educational problems I mean 
those problems which have to do with the professional aspects 
of education. Whereas by education’s problems I mean those 
problems which confront education itself as a social institu- 
tion. It seems to me that the trend of the times has enor- 
mously accentuated the importance of education’s problems. 





But I think it fair to say that uniformly there appears to be 
an almost undivided interest and concern in educational 
circles today with the professional problems of education. I 
think that this may possibly account for the fact that there 
appears to be so great a rift between the forces of business 
and the educator. 

I hold, I hope, no undue amount of bias in favor of the 
business mind. The nature of my own experiences has just 
as often charged me with the duty of exposing worthless and 
impractical business thinkings as it has impractical, however 
idealistic, humanitarian planning. But I hazard the sugges- 
tion that the business man, by the very nature of the fact that 
he faces periodically an operating statement and a balance 
sheet, is much closer today to education’s problems than the 
educator. And I further suggest that this is even more sur- 
prising to the business man than it would be to the educator 
if he believed it true. I suppose the greatest complaint the 
educator may have found in the past with business men is 
that they paid so little attention to education as a practical 
national concern. I think this can be explained. It is only 
very recently that the full realization of the full impact of 
technology on our economic, social and industrial structures 
has begun to be apparent to the business mind. It seems to 
me that the most important implication of this realization is 
a growing comprehension that a sharp reduction of the time 
factor in change has taken place. This is visible on all sides 
today and the business man perceives it. He perceives, as 
instance, the rapidity with which ideas take hold today on 
vast sections of a population which in his judgment are as 
yet unfitted by education to comprehend, not the immediate 
benefits which these ideas hold out, but their ultimate and 
inescapable results. He perceives as consequence, the inti- 
mate relationship of the educative process to the stability, not 
only of business but of society itself. But when he turns to 
education as an institution for assistance in this almost bewil- 
dering new tempo of an enormously speeded up order of 
society, he finds that educators, by and large, are more con- 
cerned with their professional problems than with those prob- 
lems which confront the institution of education itself with 
challenges in all directions. 

You may ask just what are some of education’s problems, 
as distinguished from educational problems. It seems to me 
the basic problem today which faces education as an institu- 
tion is whether or not and as an institution it can and will 
take a stand on the question of which of two forces at this 
period should direct the course of civilization. I suggest that 
very plainly these two forces are education and coercion. 
For another I suggest that education as an institution is 
faced with the necessity of making up its mind as to whether 
or not it will allow the current widespread impression to 
prevail, among business men at least, that it is persistently 
questioning the continued usefulness to society of the enter- 
prise system. 

In this, however, I recognize that there is a good deal of 
injustice to the vast majority of educators who I do not be- 
lieve subscribe to such a view. But I make the point, never- 
theless, that in this connection it is not what the mass of 
educators think today; it is what the mass of people think 
they think. 

I could add another to the list of education’s problems. 
For example, just what does education propose to do about 
the growing tendency today toward the establishment of 
private foundations whose interests are toward educational 
purposes in one way or another? I have no compilation of 
figures readily at hand, but it seems to me that in the last 
ten years several hundreds of millions of dollars have been 
set aside for foundations having no connection with any 
existing educational institution. It is also a fact that during 
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this period of time the contributed income of general educa- 
tion has tended to diminish. It is possible that the donors of 
these funds believed either that no presently existing educa- 
tional institution was competent to undertake the educational 
work these foundations were set up for, or is it possible that 
they believed that there were areas of educational interest 
entirely outside the scope of presently existing educational 
institutions? In any event, I suggest that this presents a dis- 
tinct challenge to education itself and is representative of 
what I mean by one of education’s problems. 

And for another of education’s problems, I suggest the 
blunt query as to what should be education’s stand on the 
question of governmental excursions into the realm of private 
enterprise. Shall educators teach that this is a good thing or 
not? I suggest that the answer is not at all a matter of 
whether government can perform such functions economi- 
cally or not—doubtful as this admittedly is. I suggest that 
even if government could perform such functions fifteen 
times better than private enterprise, this has still nothing to 
do with the profoundly important principle involved. And I 
assert that this principle is whether or not society wishes its 
youth to be informed that, if all history is a criterion, private 
enterprise may very well be the last bulwark against the 
encroachment of government on individual liberty. 

Lack of time prevents me from extending these illustra- 
tions into a very long list. Perhaps I should say, for the 
purpose of contrast, that perfect illustrations of what I mean 
by educational problems are to be found in an excellent 
article by Dr. Thomas H. Briggs in the New York Herald 
Tribune of Sunday, January 2, 1938. 

It seems to me that the trend of the times has enormously 
accentuated the need for educators, and I think for business 
men too, to come to an agreement on education’s problems 
and not educational problems. It would scarcely seem a 
reasonable conclusion that any one really doubts the educa- 
tor’s grasp of educational technique. What does seem cur- 
rently more generally questioned is rather the selection of 





what he feels he should apply this technique to. If we are 
to have a continuation of the principle on which this country 
was founded it would seem to be the business of the intelli- 
gent educator to bend all his energy toward the creation of 
a proper understanding of what this principle means. And 
from such a conception of his role it would seem to me the 
trend of education would then be very plainly indicated. On 
the other hand, if we are to have an abandonment of this 
principle in favor of any of the current isms—and as far as 
I am concerned you can take your choice, they all look alike 
to me, and they all look bad—then it seems equally clear to 
me that the trend of education would be plain. I do not 
mean to infer by this that it would be plain sailing, but at 
least all of us would know what to do about it. 

By way of summary may I now conclude with a series of 
questions ? : 

1. Is not the trend of the times toward a weakening of 
confidence in education as an institution? 

2. Is not one effect of this an increasing feeling on the 
part of business men that education has “let them down”? 

3. Is it not reasonable to say that one cause of these 
tendencies has been the preoccupation of educators with edu- 
cational problems at the expense of education’s problems? 

4. Is it not reasonable to cite as another cause the ap- 
parent absence of the means for measurement in education 
which would keep it sufficiently sensitive to economic Jjusti- 
fication ? 

5. Is education as insensitive as it appears to the subtle 
use apparently being made of it in furtherance of political 
innovations at the expense of advancing science? 

6. Is the educator stultifying himself when he throws his 
weight on the side of coercion instead of education as the 
means of advancing the well-being of mankind? 

7. Is not, after all, the main problem of education as an 
institution to insist that first things be considered first and, 
hence, that as a principle a democracy never should be per- 
mitted to substitute legislation for education? 


Pacifism—For and Against 


TWO ENGLISH VIEWPOINTS 
A Discussion Between ALFRED SALTER, Member of Parliament, and WICKHAM STEED, Editor 
Presented Over the British Broadcasting Co., February 28, 1938 


‘e ED SALTER: Pacifism is not a mere opinion or 
doctrine but a philosophy of life. It is both negative 
and positive. Negative Pacifism is concerned with the 

right of an individual to refuse to take part in war or in 

preparation for war under any circumstances or for any 
alleged object. 

The Pacifist starts from certain First Principles. A First 
Principle is really not arguable. You either see it or you 
don’t. The First Principles of the Pacifist are these: All war 
is wrong—not merely inconvenient, uncomfortable, nasty, 
bestial—but wrong. It is a crime against man and (to the 
Christian Pacifist) a sin against God. It is a violation of 


human personality and of human brotherhood. It is contrary 
to the whole life, spirit and teaching of Jesus Christ. There- 
fore it is wrong, and for us we can have nothing to do with 
it or with preparation for it. The liveliest imagination can- 
not picture Christ in khaki bayoneting a German soldier, or 
bombing helpless people from an aeroplane. If He would not 
do these things, we must not do them. 





_ The Pacifist believes that if enough men in any nation held 

sincere convictions along these lines the Government of that 
nation would not dare to go to war because it would know 
that its manhood would not respond to the beating of the 
drum. That Government would therefore be compelled to 
follow pacific and conciliatory methods in its international 
relations. Consequently peace would be more likely to result 
than if the normal attitude of the Government was one of 
sabre-rattling. 

This side of Pacifism, namely, the refusal to fight, concerns 
primarily the individual and is, after all, a purely negative 
position. But man does not live on negations and I now turn 
to positive or constructive Pacifism. This stresses the fact 
that you cannot have peace between nations (or between 
individuals) unless you create the conditions necessary for 
peace. The first condition is Justice and the recognition of 
the equal right of all countries to live a full and dignified 
national life. Those conditions, from an international point 
of view, do not exist at present, and until they do there will 
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be no permanent peace—at best only an interval between 
wars. 

Consider first these primary facts: 

(1) Great Britain owns or controls one quarter of the 
world’s habitable surface. 

(2) Great Britain, France and Russia own or control one 
half of the surface of the globe. 

(3) Great Britain, France, Russia and the United States 
of America own and control two-thirds. 

(4) Six countries, including Great Britain, France, Rus- 
sia and the U. S. A. (the other two are China and Brazil), 
control three-quarters of the world, leaving the sixty-eight 
other countries, including Germany, Italy and Japan, barely 
one-quarter. 

(5) Great Britain, France, Russia and the U. S. A. own 
eighty-five per cent of the total mineral wealth and total 
raw materials in the world, leaving to the before-mentioned 
sixty-eight other countries, only fourteen or fifteen per cent 
between them all. Remember again, those other countries in- 
clude Germany, Italy and Japan. 

How long do you think that division or allocation of the 
world’s wealth can be perpetuated? For how long do you 
think active, virile, energetic enterprising people like the 
Germans, the Italians and the Japs will put up with that 
state of affairs? Certainly not indefinitely. 

The figures I have given justify the division of the nations 
of the world into two categories of the “Haves” and the 
“Have nots.” The Germans, Italians, and the Japs in par- 
ticular contend that they belong to the “Have nots,” and 
that they are labouring under intolerable grievances, terri- 
torial and economic. They say that the League of Nations 
was established by the victorious “Have” Powers after the 
last war to act as a sort of international policeman to main- 
tain the status quo indefinitely and to enable those Powers 
to retain their swollen territorial possessions in peace. They 
say that Great Britain, for example, obtained her vast Em- 
pire by precisely the same methods as those by which Italy 
acquired Abyssinia or as Japan is now annexing China. 
Britain having bitten off as much as she can chew, is natur- 
ally satisfied with things as they are, but the “Have nots” 
are dissatisfied and will not rest content. 

The “Have not” countries assert that they cannot con- 
tinue to maintain their existence as independent national 
units or as economic entities under existing international 
conditions. They say that they cannot feed themselves from 
home sources, that they have totally insufficient minerals and 
raw materials for their industrial needs, and that they can- 
not purchase these on the world market because, things being 
as they are they cannot obtain the necessary foreign currency. 
Tariffs, quotas, prohibitions and all sorts of other devices, 
deliberately created as obstacles to foreign trade, prevent 
their exports entering freely into the territories owned or con- 
trolled by the “Have” Powers, and they cannot therefore 
obtain the requisite exchange. They say that the “Haves” 
are subjecting them to slow economic suffocation. They have 
repeatedly urged redress by peaceful means to secure the right 
to live, and the right to obtain their necessary foodstuffs and 
raw materials. They declare that they have only met with 
the stiff, unbending attitude of “What we have we hold.” 
Therefore they say—we must rely on the strength of our 
own right arm to ensure continued life for our peoples. There 
is no hope for us if we keep to peaceful lines; we must try 
more forcible and more assertive methods. 

Pacifists consider that the present distribution of territories 
and natural resources is such that there can be no peace until 
existing injustices have been remedied. This will require 
concessions and sacrifices by the “Have” nations like Great 
Britain and the U. S. A., though such sacrifices will be as 
nothing compared with those involved should war take place. 


Pacifists also say that rearmament on our part does nothing 
to decrease international tension but actually rallies the 
masses in the dissatisfied countries behind their dictators and 
militarists. It makes them believe more than ever that they 
have no hope of securing justice or a chance of a decent ex- 
istence unless they can accomplish such by the exercise of 
their own might and power. The pressure of economic dis- 
tress is becoming so threatening amongst the “Have nots” 
that the diversion of war, whatever the risk, may be chosen 
as offering the only gambler’s alternative to bankruptcy and 
chaos. It is true that rearmament in these countries is aggra- 
vating their desperate position, but they are willing to tighten 
their belts still further because they see no alternative. A 
gesture of real conciliation might transform the situation. 

Do not forget that a German Chancellor, Herr Strese- 
mann, long before Hitler came on the scene, said on one 
occasion to the representative of our Foreign Office: “If you 
could have given me some concession, I could have won this 
generation of Germans for peace, for real peace. That you 
could not or you would not has been my tragedy and your 
crime.” 

In 1920, long before the world heard the name of Musso- 
lini, the Italian representative at Geneva, Signor Tittoni, 
made an almost pathetic appeal at a meeting of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. He said: “To those privileged 
States which enjoy a well-nigh monopoly of raw materials I 
say: Do you not wait to be appealed to by those poorer States 
which are at the mercy of your economic policy, but come 
forward spontaneously and declare to this Assembly that 
henceforth you will renounce your selfish and self-centered 
aims.” 

There was no response by Great Britain or any other of 
the “Have” nations. Recently, Mussolini, in announcing 
Italy’s withdrawal from the League said: “‘We showed the 
world for many years a daring example of patience. Some 
people thought that some nations would have made rightful 
gestures of reparation. This they would not do.” 

Whether we accept or not the view of their own situa- 
tion entertained by the “Have not” Powers, at any rate there 
is no doubt about their own passionate belief that their eco- 
nomic difficulties are caused by the greed and selfishness of 
the “Haves.” It is because Hitler and Mussolini promise to 
redeem their respective countries from the economic Slough 
of Despond into which they are slowly sinking that their 
peoples rally behind them. 

Offer the “Have nots” a frank discussion and a square 
deal, make their peoples feel that there is not merely a reason- 
able hope but a certainty that there shall be a place in the sun 
for them too—and the case of the militarist dictator is gone. 
The common people of these other lands, who desire peace just 
as much as do the common people of our country, will re- 
spond ultimately to a generous attitude on our part. They 
will refuse any loriger to support an aggressive policy. A new 
phase, a new opportunity is now opened up by the issue of 
the Van Zeeland Report. Pacifists strongly urge the adoption 
of its proposals, which are wholly in line with pacifist 
thought. 

Peace will come from justice, from economic appeasement 
and a sharing of the illimitable riches of the vast undeveloped 
lands of the world. There is room for all. There is super- 
abundant wealth and an over-supply of everything necessary 
for human life and comfort, waiting to be made available to 
humanity by proper international cooperative organisation. 
Hitherto the “Have” Powers, “the great landlords of the 
earth,” as Hitler calls them, have treated the open unused 
spaces under their control as their exclusive private perquis- 
ites. Let them recognise that they are the common heritage of 
all mankind. 

A new World Conference, convoked in the spirit of good- 
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will on the part of the “Haves,” will make possible an ad- 
justment of the admittedly difficult problems of overcrowded 
populations seeking expansion, of access to raw materials, of 
disarmament, and of an all-inclusive League of Nations based 
not on force but on the moral opinion of the world. Con- 
ciliation and friendliness will achieve what force will never 
succeed in effecting. 

But the one important factor is the spirit of concession and 
sacrifice by the “Have” nations. That is what we really 
mean by Pacifism. “Do unto others as ye would that they 
should do unto you.” Treat other nations as ye would that 
they should treat you if you were in their shoes. That is the 
golden rule of conduct for nations as well as for individuals. 
That attitude of mind and its translation into practical action 
will alone bring peace and settlement. Rearmament on the 
most colossal scale will not save you. You cannot abolish 
war by war or militarism by militarism. The last Great 
War proved the futility of that idea. You cannot overcome 
armaments on the part of Germany or other nations by piling 
up greater armaments on your own side, simply because it is 
one of the fundamental laws of the Universe that you can- 
not cure evil by greater evil. 

The only way finally to defeat an enemy is to convert him 
into a friend. ‘That is the message and the method of Paci- 
fism. 





WicKHAM STEED: Well, Dr. Salter, you begin by saying 
“all war is wrong.” You do not define “war.” You say only: 
“It is contrary to the whole life, spirit and teaching of Jesus 
Christ.” Therefore Christians must have nothing to do with 
it, not even, I suppose, if the foes of Christianity try to de- 
stroy by armed violence all that respect for the human per- 
sonality which Christianity has taught us to look upon as 
sacred. 

You say further that if enough men in any nation held 
sincere convictions along these lines the Government of that 
nation would not dare to go to war. Would this prevent 
the Governments of other nations which persecute the Cath- 
olic and Evangelical churches, as the Nazi Goverment of 
Germany is doing, from going to war—you know what for: 
in order, as Herr Hitler puts it in his book, “to establish 
peace upon the victorious sword of a ruling race bending 
the world to the service of a higher Kultur.” 

Your next argument is that you cannot have peace be- 
tween nations, or between individuals, unless you get what 
you call “Justice” and the “recognition of the equa! rights 
of all countries to live a full and dignified national life.” 

Then you go off into the territorial possessions of Great 
Britain, France, Russia and other countries, and ask how 
long I think that active, virile, energetic, enterprising people 
like the Germans, the Italians and the Japs will put up with 
that state of affairs. You say we and’ some others are 
“Haves,” and that they are “Have nots” who are laboring 
under intolerable grievances, territorial and economic. You 
quote without disapproval the arguments of the “Have 
nots”: and you add that Pacifists consider that the present 
distribution of territories and natural resources is such that 
there can be no peace until existing injustices have been 
remedied. This, I suppose, warrants, in your view, the pres- 
ent attempt of an ostensibly “Have not” Japan, to lay hands 
upon all China possesses.” 

If this is your view I do not agree with it. I do not 
understand how you, whom I take to be a Christian pacifist, 
should put forward the doctrine that it is wrong for any 
nation to resist another nation which may wish to take from 
it by violence what it possesses, on the plea that the aggres- 
sor nation is a “Have not.” You may say, indeed you do 


' 





say, that Great Britain obtained her vast empire by pre- 
cisely the same methods as those by which Italy acquired 
Abyssinia or Japan is now annexing China. Assuming, but 
not granting, that the comparison is sound, it overlooks one 
important consideration. 

Until the end of the Great War, no nation had agreed 
with other nations that war was wrong. War was a per- 
fectly legal undertaking. But by the end of the Great War 
a number of nations decided that it was time for mankind 
to take a step forward, to join together in preventing war, 
and to settle their disputes and differences by peaceful means. 
If the League of Nations Covenant did not absolutely out- 
law war, it did bind a large number of nations to punish 
aggressors by joint action so that there might be a chance of 
peaceful progress without the indiscriminate slaughter and 
destruction that are inseparable from war. They thought it 
possible that, after eighteen centuries of Christianity, this 
effort might have some chance of success. They thought, too, 
that the frontiers and barriers between nations might tend 
to disappear if those nations no longer needed frontiers and 
barriers and great armies to defend themselves against attack. 
In short, they took what I may call a regenerate view; they 
believed in the possibility of peaceful progress. 

I may misjudge you. But it seems to me that you take, or 
sympathise with, and unregenerative view. You argue as 
though any nation which alleges that it has not got all it 
wants is entitled to go and take what it can from others 
that have more. 

Now this argument is precisely the argument of the foot- 
pad or the highwayman. The highwayman and the footpad 
may have had grievances, what you would perhaps call 
“just grievances”. But the principle of civilised society is 
that no man shall be judge in his own case, that it is more 
important to put down robbery and armed violence than to 
mete out ideal justice to everybody who may claim that they 
have been wronged. “Thou shalt not fight” is the first com- 
mandment in a peaceful community. “Thou shalt submit to 
third party judgment” is the second. 

Now, by claiming that any nation which says it has a 
right to more territory is bound to fight unless it gets what 
you call “a square deal”, you are really claiming that such 
a nation is entitled to take the law into its own hand and to 
get by force what others will not give it. You are sanctioning 
that very process of war which you declare to be wrong. 
And by failing to say what you mean by “war” you mix up 
two very different concepts—the concept of war for the 
sake of loot or territory or wealth, and the concept of col- 
lective resistance, on the police principle, to aggressor nations 
whose leaders extol war as a good in itself, who praise it as 
the highest phase of a Nation’s activity, and who proclaim 
that might is right. This is why your line of argument 
puzzles me. But if I went thoroughly into your whole con- 
tention about the “Have” and the “Have not” nations, I 
could show that it is economically fallacious and politically 
unsound, as Sir Norman Angell has done in a recent book. 
And if any man is entitled to call himself a Pacifist it is he. 
But this is not the real point. 

The real point lies in your statement that “you cannot 
abolish war by war or militarism by militarism” and that 
“the last Great War proved the futility of that idea”. 
Pardon me, but the last Great War proved nothing of the 
kind. If it proved anything it proved the conviction of 
earnest men (who hated war because they had just been 
through it) that the only way to abolish war would be to 
make sure that there would be an overwhelming combina- 
tion of forces, economic and military, against any nation 
that should revert to militarism and seek to get its own way 
by force. They even decided that their nations should never 
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be neutral if any other nation broke the new law against war 
which they embodied in the League Covenant. In fact, if we 
except the rebirth and liberation of a number of peoples 
who had lived in bondage, the League of Nations was the 
only great and good thing that came out of the Great War. 
And its principle was not Pacifism but peaceful redress of 
proved grievances when the method of trying to settle them 
by armed violence should have been abandoned or sup- 
pressed. 

You may say that the League Covenant has broken down. 
I say it has never been tried. The United States went back 
on it, and our country did its best to follow suit. Even the 
first feeble attempt to bring a part of the Covenant into 
action would, I am convinced, have saved Abyssinia two 
years ago if Great Britain and France, with the help of 
smaller nations, had stood by the Covenant. But they did 
not. It may be true that nations and Governments are not 
yet wise enough to be bold for what they know to be right, 
that they may have to perish because they will not learn. 
But the fact that we and others have let the League down 
does not prove that the League Covenant was no good. 
Still less does it prove that passive submission to the armed 
violence of countries which would not even allow your 
Pacifism to be breathed from their broadcasting stations will 
do anything except encourage the violent. In short, the im- 
pression | get from your arguments is that you, and those 
who think with you, are the allies and the unconscious ac- 
complices of those who preach and would practice the very 
war which you say you abhor. 





SALTER: Well, Mr. Steed, I will try and deal with your 
points in order. 

Now, you put this question to me: Suppose our nation 
refused to go to war on Christian or Pacifist grounds, would 
that prevent another State that was persecuting Christianity, 
as the Nazi Government of Germany is doing, from going 
to war? No. It would not. But you must remember that the 
method of Christ in dealing with His persecutors was not to 
hit back, but deliberately to choose the way of suffering and 
non-violence. The early Christians of the first century A.D. 
were butchered, tortured, thrown to the lions and otherwise 
maltreated, but they stood firm. They adopted Christ’s 
method—and they won in the end. The Roman Govern- 
ment capitulated and finally declared the Empire Christian. 

You make light of the distinction between “Haves” and 
“Have nots” amongst the nations. You seem to pooh-pooh 
the grievances under which the latter nations are laboring. 
Whatever Britishers may think about the matter, these 
Germans, Italians and others are desperately, passionately 
under the conviction that they are suffering wrongs, wrongs 
that are threatening their very existence and which are 
keeping their people on a level of bare subsistence in a world 
which abounds with potential plenty. 

I am not seeking to justify the contention either of 
Germany, Italy or Japan, that they are compelled to fight 
and commit aggression merely to live. I am pointing out 
that that is their view, and that as long as they hold that 
view there will be no relaxation of the present world tension 
and no hope of relief from the burden of armaments which 
sooner or later will crush civilization. Mr. Cordell Hull, the 
Secretary of State of the U.S.A., once made this remark. He 
said: ‘Men are like animals, they will fight rather than 
starve”. If these other nations believe that their economic 
distresses are due to us and to our action in the world, then 
sooner or later they will fight us. 

I am not defending Japan in her rape of China, not for 





one moment, but Japan says officially in a Manifesto issued 
to every British Member of Parliament and to every member 
of the Senate and House of Representatives in the United 
States, that with her huge population cooped up in four 
islands, with obstacles deliberately placed in the way of her 
commerce in the world market, with the impossibility of her 
being able to obtain the raw materials necessary to maintain 
her industries, she must take some drastic steps or must 
perish. She says: “Where on this vast earth are the Japanese 
people to seek a peaceful living and a breathing space?” 
We are, they say, shut out from millions of acres of empty 
and untenanted land in Australia and other parts of the 
world. The British Empire prohibits Japanese immigration 
into her immense uninhabited areas. At the same time she 
restricts the import of Japanese goods by tariffs and pro- 
hibitions. Britain demands an Open Door for herself into 
China, but Britain presents a closed door to Japan in her 
own territories and Colonies. 

It is no good your talking about the ideals of the League 
or the wickedness of the “Have not” Powers. Pacifists say 
that the proper method of attempting to prevent and 
eradicate war is by dealing with the causes of war, and by 
trying to examine the situation from the point of view of the 
other fellow as well as our own. You apparently would deal 
with the position by the coercive power of a number of 
nations organized together as a world unit forcibly to 
suppress aggression. You say there should be an over- 
whelming combination of force, economic and military, 
arrayed against any nation that seeks to get its own way by 
the use of war. Well, if you are going to line up your inter- 
national police force against an aggressor state in the world 
as it is today, you will have to coerce, i.e., make war upon, 
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not one isolated aggressor nation, but an alliance of three, 
four and possibly five or six countries. 

If you will be a realist for one minute you will appreciate 
that your so-called collective security is really another name 
for collective war. In fact, as things are today it will simply 
be an alliance of a few countries like Britain, France and 
possibly Russia ranged against another alliance composed 
of Germany, Italy, Japan, Hungary, Austria and possibly 
Poland and two or three more States. In fact, your so-called 
police action becomes a struggle between two groups like 
those that fought the War of 1914-18. 

No! That won’t work! 

You laugh at my statement that war cannot be abolished 
by war or militarism by militarism, and you say that the 
last Great War proved nothing of the kind. Well, in 1919 
there was an overwhelming combination of forces on your 
side. Germany was blockaded and starved. Her navy was 
at the bottom of Scapa Flow. She was forbidden to have 
any Army worthy of the name. She was allowed no battle- 
ships, no submarines, no air force, no tanks, no heavy 
artillery, and no fortifications along her frontiers. She was 
loaded with a Reparation Debt of twenty-four thousand 
million pounds. She was rendered abjectly helpless. France 
and Britain retained their armaments, despite their pledges 
to disarm, and were in a position to compel Germany to 
to submit to any humiliation. You couldn’t have done 
better than that with an internatioal police force and col- 
lective security. That was not quite nineteen years ago. 
And look at the result—the Europe that you have today. 

But suppose we tried the Pacifist way. Suppose we were 
to offer the dissatisfied “Have not” nations the economic 
concessions recommended in the Van Zeeland Report. 
Suppose further we were to offer to pool all the vast unde- 
veloped colonial territories—the whole of tropical Africa, 
for instance. Suppose we were to agree to place these under 
international control by a Special Commission of the League 
of Nations. Suppose we were to invite every country to take 
an equal share in the management and government; that is 
to say, give every country an equal status, equal rights to 
export and import, equal rights to trade and to obtain raw 
materials, equal rights to investment and development, equal 
rights to immigration and settlement (under proper safe- 
guards, of course). Suppose Britain were willing to promote 
an international settlement on those lines so that every 
single country might hope for a real place in the sun—don’t 
you think that such a gesture of conciliation would create 
an immediate response throughout the world? A recognition 
of the grave economic difficulties of the “Have nots,” a pro- 
posal for a general settlement of outstanding grievances 
based on agreement and cooperation, would effect an im- 
mediate transformation of the situation. Hostility would 
be broken down. At least, Pacifists believe so. There is 
something in men, or at any rate, in most men, that cannot 
refuse to respond to decency, to friendliness, to generosity, to 
justice, 

The way to a real peace, a permanent peace, would at 
last be opened up. A risk? Yes—but nothing like the risk 
of going on as at present, with the certainty of the rivalry 
finishing in universal destruction and the end of civilization. 





Steep: Had I time I could dispose of all your statements, 
but I suppose you have heard of the old legal conundrum 
about two women who were shouting at each other from the 
top windows of opposite houses in a narrow street. The co- 


nundrum was: “Why will those two women never agree?” 
And the answer to it: “Because they are arguing from dif- 
ferent premises.” 

The premise which | reject most absolutely is that, in 
order to have peace, conciliation, good will and all the rest, 
we should set ourselves to satisfy any grievance, real or 
imaginary, that any strongly armed foreign country may put 
forward or induce us by propaganda to believe. You are prob- 
ably not aware that all your arguments are echoes of Ger- 
man or Italian or Japanese propaganda. My counter-argu- 
ments is that every one of these claims should be submitted 
to impartial investigation and to the judgment of third 
parties when once the wat-method of seeking to enforce 
them has been abandoned, and the effective arrangements 
have been made to suppress the crime of war. You seem to 
be an extreme supporter of the “Danegeld”’ policy. 

My main trouble in dealing with you is, of course, that 
your ideas are retrograde, whereas I believe in progress. In 
your earlier statement you said that we had built up the 
British Empire by the same methods as those which Italy 
used in Abyssinia, and Japan is now using in China. You do 
not altogether approve of those methods, but you think them 
inevitable if alleged and unproved grievances are not satis- 
fied. Now, if the use of detestable methods in the past is to 
be invoked in palliation, if not in justification, of similar 
methods today, why stop at territorial questions? Our fore- 
fathers behaved abominably tod the native races of Africa. 
They carried tens of thousands of them off as slaves and 
sold them in the American colonies and elsewhere. ‘They 
treated the African Negroes as an inferior race, little better 
than cattle. But at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
our view changed. We abolished slavery; and throughout 
the nineteenth century the British navy—often by means 
which you would call “war” and therefore condemn— 
— out a good part of the slave trade. I think it did 
well. 

No one can know Hitler’s full doctrine unless he reads 
German. Take his doctrine of the treatment of inferior 
races. Suppose you let him apply that to the inhabitants of 
large stretches of Africa? Suppose you then find that the 
natives are being conscripted by force into black armies for 
the conquest of other parts of Africa which Germany might 
say she needed for her economic expansion? What would 
you propose to do? Would you preach to the African 
natives the Christian virtue of non-resistance—and to our 
people the virtue of conciliation? Or would you wish a 
strong League of Nations, such as Herr Hitler emphatically 
rejects, to call the Germans to order? 

I cannot forbear to tell you the story of a distinguished 
British Pacifist who wrote from this country to Hitler. He 
asked leave to hold meetings in Germany on the under- 
standing that any Germans who came to listen to him would 
not be maltreated afterwards. Hitler simply did not reply. 

So my final suggestion is that Pacifists are taking advan- 
tage of their position as free citizens of a free country, pro- 
tected by its laws and in enjoyment of the liberties which 
their forefathers won, often by hard and bloody fighting, to 
preach doctrines of which the effect would be to render us 
powerless to defend our, mainly Christian, civilisation 
against the attacks of other countries which might say they 
had an unsatisfied grievance. I say these Pacifists have no 
right to do it; they are not playing the game. When they 
have preached these doctrines, unmolested, in Germany, Italy 
or Japan, I shall be prepared to listen to them. Until then, I 
shall decline to argue from their premises, and shall continue 
to believe in the Christian doctrine of the strong man armed 
to defend his house. 





